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The News in Review 


Suez Declaration 


GypT has submitted to the United 

Nations a formal declaration agree- 
ing to accept as compulsory the juris- 
diction of the International Court of 
Justice in legal disputes arising out of 
Suez Canal operations. The new declar- 
ation, made on July 18, supplements 
an earlier declaration (April 24) in 
which the Egyptian Government out- 
lined its plans for management of the 
nationalized waterway. The 
declaration contained provisions fo! 
claims and compensation in con- 
nection with the nationalization, and 


earlier 





pledged Egypt to abide by the Con- 
stantinople Convention of 1888 which 
established the Canal’s international 
character, but did not bind Egypt to 
compulsory arbitration. 

The new document declares that 
the Egyptian Government accepts “as 
compulsory ipso facto, on condition of 
reciprocity and without special agree- 
ment, the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice in all legal 
disputes that may arise” in regard to 
treaty provisions. 

While traffic through the Suez Canal 
is “normal,” cargoes bound for Israel 
are receiving scrutiny from 
Egyptian officials. The Danish vessel 
Brigitte Toft, on charter to an Israeli 
company and carrying rice to Israel 
from Burma, was detained = by 
Egyptian authorities on July 22. One 
member of the crew, an Israeli citizen, 
was arrested and removed from the 
ship. The Brigitte Toft was later al- 
lowed to pass through the Canal. The 
Israel Government protested to the 
Security Council against the Egyptian 
action, which it described as “in vio- 
lation of the United Nations Charter 
and the internationally valid principle 
of the freedom of passage through the 
Suez Canal.” The Israeli communi- 


close 
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cation charged also that the action 
was “a flagrant breach of the reg- 
ulations pubiished recently by the 
Government of Egypt” in regard to 
Canal operations. 

The Israeli crewman was released 
by Egyptian authorities on August 4, 
and handed over to Israeli officials at 
the armistice demarcation line. 


Border Situation 
Wes violence which flared briefly 
early in July on the Israel-Syria 
frontier was followed by a period of 
comparative quiet all along the de- 
militarized zone which separates Israel 
from her Arab neighbors. On Israel’s 
invitation, United Nations observer 
teams took up positions near the 
Syrian border on July 15 to maintain 
a watch, under the supervision of the 
Israel-Syria Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission. Creation of such observation 
posts long has been sought by United 
Nations truce officials as a means of 
reducing incidents. Details of the new 
arrangements were worked out with 
Col. Byron V. Leary, acting chief of 
the United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organization. 

The Jordan-Israel Mixed Armistice 
Commission found that Israelis had 
thrown stones at Jordanian police in 
a hostile demonstration at Mandel- 
baum Gate, and it called on Israeli 
authorities to prevent a_ repetition. 
Otherwise, however, there were no 
conspicuous incidents along the Israeli 
frontier. 


UNEF Units Redeployed 


HE United Nations Emergency 

Force has completed a redeploy- 
ment of its units along the armistice 
demarcation line, in the Gaza Strip 
and in the Sinai Desert. The troop 
transfers in the Gaza Strip, which took 
place in August, are partly to enable 
other troops to take over positions 
formerly occupied by the Indonesian 
battalion, and partiy to establish more 
convenient boundaries between UNEI 
units along the demarcation line. 

The Indonesian battalion is now be- 
ing held in reserve near Rafah. These 
arrangements followed the Indonesian 
Government's recent announcement 
that its battalion would be withdrawn 
after six months service with UNEF and 


that replacements could not be pro- 
vided. 

UNEF forces in the Gaza Strip are 
now deployed, roughly from north 
to south, as follows: The Danish-Nor- 
wegian battalion holds positions from 
the coast inland along the northeast 
sector of the line as far as a point 
east of the city of Gaza. From this 
position the Brazilian battalion holds 
the line to Wadi Ghazza. The Indian 
battalion holds a sector to a point 
east of Khan Yunis. The Colombian 
battalion and the Finnish company, less 
two platoons, are now manning posi- 
tions along the southwestern part of 
the Gaza Strip, near Rafah, which 
were formerly occupied by the Brazil- 
ians and the Indonesians. 

These units man outposts and ob- 
servation posts ot Varying sizes along 
the demarcation line. They continue 
to keep the area under observation 
from these positions during the davy- 
time and by extensive patrolling dur- 
ing the night hours. 


Debate on Hungary Report 


Findings of the Special Committee 
on the Problem of Hungary, whose re- 
port was made public in June, will be 
considered when the General Assem- 
bly reconvenes on September 10. The 
meeting was called by the Secretary- 
General on behalf of Prince Wan 
Waithayakon, president of the Assem- 
bly’s eleventh session. Discussion of 
the Soviet interventions in Hungary 
will precede the convening of the 
twelfth session, scheduled for Septem- 
ber 17. The Assembly’s eleventh ses- 
sion was suspended on March 9, sub- 
ject to recall if events in Hungary or 
the Middle East warranted. 

The Special Committee on the 
Problem of Hungary was established 
by the Assembly in January. It found 
that the revolt in Hungary was a pop- 
ular, national uprising, and that the 
Soviet Union intervened to suppress 
it and to overthrow the country’s legal 
government. 


Algeria and Oman 


Grom ndeipen Asian and African 
nations requested on July 18 that 
the question of Algeria be placed on 
the agenda of the General Assembly’s 
twelfth session. In explaining their 
request, the twenty-one nations re- 








called that the eleventh session’s dis- 
cussion of the Algerian situation had 
resulted in a resolution which ex- 
pressed hope that a “peacetul, demo- 
cratic and just solution” would be 
found. Since that time, however, the 
memorandum to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral said, there had been no indication 
of progress toward a solution, and 
“suffering and loss of human life in 
Algeria continue to increase.” 

Eleven Arab governments on August 
13 requested an “urgent meeting” of 
the Security Council to take up the 
question of recent fighting in Muscat 
and Oman, on the Arabian Peninsula. 
Early in August, British armed units 
and those of the Sultan undertook to 
put down an alleged “rebellion” of the 
Imamate of Oman against the Sultan’s 
rule. In a letter to the president of the 
Security Council, the eleven Arab gov- 
ernments charged that the United 
Kingdom had committed “armed ag- 
gression” against the “independence, 
sovereignty and the territorial integri- 
ty” of Oman. On August 21 the 
Security Council, by a vote of 5 to 4, 
declined to place the matter on its 
agenda 


Ethiopia-Somaliland Frontier 


PERSISTENT question scheduled 

for discussion by the General As- 
sembly at its twelfth session is that of 
the ill-defined border between Ethiopia 
and the Trust Territory of Somaliland. 
This matter is of increasing impor- 
tance because of the 1960 target date 
for Somaliland’s emergence as an in- 
dependent and sovereign state. 

The Ethiopian-Somali border prob- 
lem is an old one, dating back to the 
last years of the nineteenth century. 
Following the Italo-Ethiopian war of 
1896, some negotiations were under- 
taken between the two countries for a 
settlement, but no definite agreement 
was reached until 1908, when a con- 
vention on the frontier was signed at 
Addis Ababa. However, actual de- 
limitation of the border was never ac- 
complished. Disagreement over the 
location of wells brought the work of 
an Italo-Ethiopian commission to an 
end in 1910. During the Italian oc- 
cupation of Ethiopia from 1935 to 
1941, Ethiopia was administered as 
part of the Italian East African Feder- 
ation, and the Ogaden area as part of 
Italian Somaliland. 

Restoration of Ethiopia to in- 
dependent status and the establish- 
ment of Somaliland as a United Na- 
tions trust territory left the border 
dispute about where it had been nearly 
a half century earlier. A’ provisional 
boundary line established at the end 
of the war was accepted by the Ethio- 
pian and Italian Governments only 
with reservations 

The report of the first United Na- 
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tions visiting mission to Somaliland 
in 1951 regarded settlement of the 
frontier question “an urgent matter,” 
and urged that a solution should be 
found as soon as possible. It recom- 
mended that if no progress could be 
made by bilateral negotiation, medi- 
ation or arbitration should be under- 
taken, as called for in a 1950 General 
Assembly resolution. A second mission 
in 1954 reached substantially the 
same conclusion. Both Italy and Ethi- 
opia have indicated their desire for a 
boundary agreement by 1960. 


South West Africa 


| a report to the General Assembly, 
adopted on August 2, the Com- 
mittee on South West Africa urged 
that action be considered “to ensure 
and safeguard the well-being and de- 
velopment of the inhabitants of South 
West Africa and to preserve the in- 
ternational status of the territory” 
pending its placement under inter- 
national trusteeship. The Committee 
report also deplored the trend toward 
“the deliberate subordination and 
relegation of the vast majority of the 
population to an inferior status.” 

It found that the “continued and 
increasing political, social and econ- 
omic pressures and restrictions” im- 
posed on the indigenous population 
reveal “a policy intended to give par- 
amount importance to the interests of 
the population of European origin.” 
Serious concern was expressed over 
the “continually increasing dispro- 
portion in the land area set aside for 
the non-European population as com- 
pared to that made available to the 
European minority, and the fact that 
this is now being accompanied by 
alienations of land previously made 
available for non-Europeans.” The 
Committee recommended that the 
Union of South Africa Government 
undertake a planned program of eco- 
nomic development designed to equip 
the indigenous population to “play a 
wider and fuller part” in the territory's 
economy. 

South West Africa is administered 
by the Union of South Africa under 
a League of Nations mandate. All 
other such mandated territories have 
either become independent or have 
been placed under the International 
Trusteeship System. Following refusal 
of South Africa to agree to interna- 
tional trusteeship for the territory, the 
General Assembly in 1953 set up the 
Committee on South West Africa. The 
Committee rules provide that if no 
annual report on the territory is re- 
ceived from the South = African 
Government, the Committee shall ex- 
amine such information as is available. 

The new Committee report will be 
taken up by the twelfth session of 
the Assembly. 


Other Assembly Topics 
MONG other questions expected to 
be considered by the Assembly 
at the session beginning on September 
17 are these: 

South Africa: Eight countries have 
proposed that the twelfth session take 
up the matter of “Race conflict in 
South Africa resulting from the poli- 
cies of apartheid” of the South Afri- 
can Government. 

Atomic Energy Agency: The As- 
sembly will take action on the draft 
relationship agreement between the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, 
which came into being on July 29 
(see page 3), and the United Nations. 

Charter Amendment: The question 
of amending the United Nations Char- 
ter to increase the number of non- 
permanent members of the Security 
Council will be taken up in accor- 
dance with a decision of the Assembly 
made last February 26. 

World Court: Amendment of the 
Statute of the International Court of 
Justice to provide for an increase in 
the Court’s judgeships. 

(For agenda details, see page 6.) 


1958 Budget Proposals 


gee rARY-GENERAL Dag Hammar- 
skiold has proposed a budget of 
$54,782,500 to cover operating ex- 
penses of the United Nations during 
1958. The figure represents an_in- 
crease of almost $4 million over the 
amount approved for the current year. 
Miscellaneous income for 1958 is esti- 
mated at $3,050,000, which would 
leave a net total of $51,732,500 to be 
assessed among eighty-one Member 
States. 

In his annual budget report, pub- 
lished August 13, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral attributes $1.7 million of the in- 
crease to three extraordinary expenses 
scheduled for 1958: a Conference on 
the Law of the Sea, which convenes 
next March at an estimated cost of 
$280,000; the second International 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy, to be held in Geneva 
next September at an estimated cost 
of $1,250,000; and the construction of 
a television and film studio at United 
Nations Headquarters, $160,000. 
About $1.6 million of the increase 
would be spent on staffing new Sec- 
retariat posts, salary increases, travel 
and other common. staff activities. 
Maintenance services and equipment 
would receive nearly $600,000 more 
than in 1957, and the Office of the 
High Commissioner for Refugees 
would receive $70,000 more for aid to 
refugees from Hungary. 

The Secretary-General’s report notes 
that by drawing on present personnel 
to establish new information centres 
at Rome, Madrid, Rangoon, Beirut 
and Tokyo, effect is being given to a 
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recommendation of the last Assembly 
session dealing with information re- 
quirements of new Member States. 

Released simultaneously with the 
budget proposals was a report by the 
General Assembly’s nine-member Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions, which rec- 
ommended a reduction of $1,052,800 
in the Secretary-General’s estimates. 
The Advisory Committee report rec- 
ommended that staff costs be cut by 
about $600,000, allocations for special 
meetings by $179,800, and sums for 
permanent equipment and other gen- 
eral expenses by $220,000, including 
the $160,000 for construction of a 
television and film studio. 

The 1958 budget will be considered 
by the twelfth session of the Assembly. 


Complaint on Kashmir 
—— charged in a communica- 

tion to the Security Council on 
August 5 that India was settling non- 
Muslims in various areas of Kashmir 
in contravention of United Nations 
resolutions, with the intent of imped- 
ing a plebiscite in that disputed state. 
A letter from Pakistan’s permanent 
representative, G. Ahmed, to the Presi- 
dent of the Council stated that non- 
Muslims not residents of Jammu and 
Kashmir had been relocated in the 
Nowshehra, Nawashehr, Riasi and Ra- 
jouri areas, as well as in the districts 
of Jammu, Kathua and Udhampur. 
“In the estimation of my Govern- 
ment,” Mr. Ahmed’s letter declared, 
“the purpose of these moves by the 
Government of India is to endeavor 
to convert the Muslim majority .. . 
into a minority, thereby complicating 
the holding of a plebiscite.” The com- 
munication further alleged that Indian 
“harassment of the native population” 
was resulting in an “increased influx 
into Pakistan or Azad Kashmir [that 
part of Kashmir under Pakistan con- 
trol] of Muslim refugees from the 
Indian-held zone.” 

India replied on August 9 that the 
charges were “baseless,” and that the 
Pakistan complaint “falsely attributes 
non-existent motives to the Govern- 
ment of India.” The Indian communi- 
cation to the Security Council from 
that country’s permanent representa- 
tive, Arthur S. Lall, said that in fact 
no non-resident person is permitted to 
become a resident of Jammu and 
Kashmir. It declared that no evacuee 
property had been turned over to non- 
residents, but that such property had 
been allotted to Kashmiri refugees 
“driven from their homes in Pakistan- 
occupied areas of Jammu and Kash- 
mir.” 

The communication from Mr. Lall 
also took exception to the term “In- 
dia-held zone” which occurred in the 
Pakistan complaint. It held that Pakis- 
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tan is in occupation of part of the 
territory of India (northern and west- 
ern Kashmir) in violation of resolu- 
tions of the Security Council and the 
United Nations Commission on India 
and Pakistan. 

Last February the Security Coun- 
cil called for a plebiscite to de- 
termine the future status of Kashmir, 
and asked Gunnar Jarring of Swe- 
den, then Council President, to un- 
dertake a mission to explore with the 
Indian and Pakistani Governments 
any possible avenues toward a solu- 
tion. 

Mr. Jarring subsequently informed 
the Council that he had been unable 
to find sufficient areas of agreement 
on which to formulate any practicable 
proposals. 

The southern portion of the disputed 
state, including the Vale of Kashmir 
and the capital city, Srinagar, is con- 
trolled by India. The northern part 
and a western strip along the Pakistan 
border is controlled by Pakistan. (See 
the UNITED NaTIions REVIEW for 
March and June, 1957.) 


SUNFED Resolution 


| penny in Geneva, the Economic 
and Social Council on July 31 
adopted by 15 votes to none, with 3 
abstentions, a resolution urging the 
General Assembly to decide at its 
twelfth session to establish a Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development (SUNFED). The three 
abstentions were by the United States, 
Canada and the United Kingdom. The 
resolution also recommends the setting 
up of a preparatory committee to take 
the necessary steps and to select a 
limited number of projects to be fi- 
nanced through voluntary contribu- 
tions On an experimental basis, pend- 
ing full operation of the Fund. Amend- 
ments under which the Council would 
have noted the “continuing differences 
of opinion” on SUNFED were rejected 
by 13 votes to 3. 

During the course of the debate pre- 
ceding the vote, representatives of Can- 
ada, the United Kingdom and the 
United States said that the Fund 
could only operate on too small a 
scale to be effective until savings could 
be achieved from disarmament. 

In the course of the Council’s last 
meeting of the session (August 2), 
Council President Mohammad Mir 
Khan of Pakistan noted that the 
SUNFED resolution had not been sup- 
ported by the three potentially largest 
contributors. He interpreted the differ- 
ence of opinion as one of timing and 
approach, and declared that economic 
aid to underdeveloped areas “is a cause 
as dear to these countries as to those 
who voted for the resolution.” 

(See page 10 for roundup of Eco- 
nomic and Social Council.) 


Atomic Agency Established 


O* July 29 the international organ- 
ization for developing peaceful 
uses of atomic power—the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency—offi- 
cially came into being when its statute 
was ratified by the United States, 
Canada, the United Kingdom, France 
Australia and Brazil. 

The organization was scheduled to 
come into being when the statute had 
been ratified by eighteen of the signa- 
tory nations, including three of the 
following: the United States, the 
USSR, the United Kingdom, France 
and Canada. The USSR some time ago 
deposited its ratification papers. 
Twenty-seven nations in all have for- 
mally joined the organization. The 
statute setting up the Agency was 
approved unanimously in October 
1956 by representatives of eighty-one 
nations. 

Objectives of the Agency, in the 
words of the statute, are to “seek to 
accelerate and enlarge the contribu- 
tion of atomic energy to peace, health 
and prosperity throughout the world.” 

Shortly after the Agency officially 
began its life, its Preparatory Com- 
mission chose the first thirteen mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors, which 
will be one of the organization’s 
directing bodies. The other directing 
body is the General Conference, 
which will meet annually, and on 
which will be represented all member 
countries. Chosen for the Board of 
Governors were Australia, Brazil, Can- 
ada, Czechoslovakia, France, India, 
Japan, Portugal, Sweden, Union of 
South Africa, USSR, United Kingdom 
and United States. In making its selec- 
tions, the Preparatory Commission 
was required to follow conditions laid 
down by the Agency’s statute. (See 
page 9.) 


Disarmament Talks 


EPRESENTATIVES Of Canada, 

France, the Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
have been meeting continuously in 
London since March 18 as the Sub- 
committee of the United Nations Dis- 
armament Commission, but no de- 
tails of developments have been re- 
leased officially by the Subcommittee. 
While press reports have indicated 
various trends in the course of the 
discussions, the meetings are “closed” 
and official communiqués have given 
out no information except that the 
talks are continuing. Under a resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly of last 
February 14, the Subcommittee began 
the present series of discussions to 
consider various disarmament propos- 
als which have been submitted to the 
United Nations, both during the elev- 
enth session and previously. 








Korea 


4 was announced last June by the 
United Nations Command in Korea 
that, because of introduction of mili- 
North Korea, 
United Nations forces would take steps 


tary) equipment into 


to restore the relative balance of 
military strength.” 

\ United Naticns Command report 
transmitted to the Secretarv-General 
on August 9 reviewed the circum- 
stances of the decision. It declared that 
despite sincere efforts by the nations 
United Nations 
Command, the Communist side has 


represented in the 


made it impossible to achieve the po- 
litical settlement” contemplated in the 
armistice agreement. The consequent 
prolonging of the armistice situation 
“created for the United Nations Com- 
mand a grave problem in maintaining 
its military strength relative to that of 
the Communist Command,” the re- 
port said, 

Recalling that certain provisions of 
the armistice agreement were designed 
to maintain a relative military balance 
pending a political settlement, the re- 
port noted that these provisions were 
violated by the building up of North 
Korean armaments throughout the 
armistice period. During the past four 
years, the United Nations Command 
said, the Communist side has violated 
the agreement by: (1) bringing in new 
combat weapons and supplies to re- 
inforce equipment already in the coun- 
try; (2) introducing weapons of new 
and improved types; (3) failing to 
report such introductions; (4) bring- 
ing the new materiel in through ports 
of entry other than those specified. 

The report cited the introduction 
into North Korea of operational air- 
craft including jet fighters, although 
none were there at the time of the 
armistice, and of new and improved 
artillery and mortars. It was estimated 
that at present 700 planes are based 
in North Korea 

For these reasons, the United Na- 
tions Command reported, “to refrain 
from replacing obsolete matériel with 
the more modern weapons now avail- 
able would jeopardize the mission of 
the Unified Command 
the entire armistice agreement. 

It was decided that the United Nations 
Command would proceed as it deems 
necessary to replace its Weapons in 
such a manner as to give full effect to 


its responsibilities.” 


as well as 


Honduras-Nicaragua Frontier 


N*“ ARAGUA and Honduras will sub- 
4 mit their dispute over their com- 
mon frontier to the International 
Court of Justice, according to a plan 
worked out by the Organization of 
American States and agreed to by the 


two countries directly concerned. The 


Secretary-General of the United Na- 
officially notified of the 
agreement in a letter from Fernando 
Lobo, Chairman. of the Council of the 
Organization of American States, on 
August 

In line with decisions taken by the 
Organization on July 5, Honduras 
and Nicaragua undertake to accept 
“the jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice as ipso facto compul- 


tons Was 


sory.” and agree that the Court’s de- 
cision “shall decide the disagreement 


definitively and without right to ap- 
peal, and shall be carried out without 
delay.” 

The border dispute concerns an 
arbitral award handed down by the 
King of Spain in 1906. 


~ 





Pakistan Prime Minister 


“HE Prime Minister of Pakistan, 
Huseyn Shaheed Suhrawardy, and 
members of his official party visited 
United Nations Headquarters on July 
25, following a two-week tour of the 
United States. The Prime Minister at- 
tended a luncheon in his honor given 
by Secretary-General Dag Hammarsk- 
jold. 

In the course of a press conference 
Mr. Suhrawardy expressed his view 
that the Kashmir question would have 
to be placed before the Security Coun- 
cil again. Asked whether he expected 
to take the matter before the General 
Assembly, he said Pakistan would 
consider this step only in the event of 
a deadlock in the Council. 

The Prime Minister declared he was 
“always optimistic” about a settlement 
of the Indus waters problem between 
his country and India. He noted that 
the World Bank had made proposals 
in connection with this question, and 
that officials of the two governments 
were scheduled to meet soon for dis- 
CUSSIONS., 

Refugees 
HE Office of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees 
announced in Geneva recently that 
Denmark and Sweden have expressed 


their readiness to accept more tuber- 
cular refugees. A Swedish mission is 


now in Trieste selecting eighty tuber- 
cular refugees among the more aged. 
In addition, the Swedish mission will 
select eighty tubercular cases, along 
with members of their families, as 
well as a number of others from 
among the Hungarian refugees in 
Yugoslavia. The Swedish 
mission is also expected to visit Greece 
and Italy this fall. 

As a result of close cooperation be- 
tween the Swedish and Danish selec- 
tion missions, some of the residual 


selection 


cases in Austria in excess of those ac- 
cepted for Sweden will be interviewed 
with a view to permanent settlement 
in Denmark. A Danish team will 
select fifteen tubercular cases, to- 
gether with their dependents, from 
among the Hungarian refugees in Aus- 
tria, and a further thirty-five, plus 
their family members, in Yugoslavia. 

These efforts are not, however, 
limited to Hungarian refugees. It was 
announced that Denmark will give 
shelter to fifteen tubercular and five 
mental cases from among refugees of 
European origin still on the main- 
land of China. 

Since the High Commissioner's pro- 
gram for difficult cases began in 1953, 
Denmark has accepted sixty-seven 
such handicapped persons, mainly tu- 
bercular and mental, and some refu- 
gees from the Shanghai Emergency 
Staging Center. Sweden has accepted 
143 cases, mainly tubercular, together 
with 152 of their dependents. Nor- 
way, which earlier this year accepted 
twenty tubercular cases and twelve 
dependents among Hungarian refu- 
gees in Austria, also had_ provided 
shelter to forty-seven difficult cases and 
sixteen dependents, including aged ref- 
ugees from China and post-tubercular 
cases, chronically sick and _ invalid 
refugees from Germany, Austria and 
Italy. 

Of the new Hungarian refugees in 
Austria and Yugoslavia, Denmark has 
accepted 1,137, Norway 1,344 and 
Sweden 5,994. 


Women’s Seminar in Bangkok 


\ JOMEN leaders in Asian life con- 
vened in Bangkok on August 
5 for a two-week session to discuss 
the “Civic Responsibilities and In- 
creased Participation of Asian Women 
in Public Life.” On hand for the dis- 
were representatives from 
countries and territories stretching 
trom South and Southeast Asia to 
Japan, Korea and Nepal. The seminar 
was sponsored by the United Nations 
and the Government of Thailand. 

A welcoming address by Lady La- 
iad Pibul Songgram, wife of Thail- 
land’s Prime Minister, noted that the 
delegates met “not to place the men 
beside cradles, nor to clothe women in 
male attire.” but to “promote faith 
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in fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human per- 
son, in the equal rights of men and 
women.” She declared it was the ob- 
jective of the seminar to see that these 
words—from the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights—shall be guid- 
ing inspiration for women in_ the 
exercise of their rights to the fullest 
extent. 

Among the participating countries 
and territories were Burma, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, China, Hong Kong, India, 
Indonesia, Japan, Republic of Korea, 
Malaya, Nepal, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Sarawak, Singapore and Thailand. 


Farm Production Up 


——_ the percentage of people 
engaged in agriculture continues 
to shrink throughout the world, farm 
production is steadily growing larger, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
reports. The latest volume of the or- 
ganization’s Yearbook of Agricultural 
Statistics says that in 1937 there were 
1,346 million persons—63 per cent of 
the world population—in agriculture. 
By 1950, though there were more 
people working on farms, the percen- 
tage of the world population had 
dropped to 59. 

Production increased in almost 
every area of the world during the 
past seven years. Partly responsible 
was the cultivation of new ground. 
Including tree crops and fallow land, 
it is estimated that 3,425 million acres 
are being used for agricultural pur- 
poses this year, 45 million acres more 
than a year ago. Increased production 
also resulted from more output per 
acre of farmland. In the period 1948- 
52, for example, the annual wheat pro- 
duction was 420 kilograms per acre. 
In 1955 the average had risen to 468 
kilograms per acre. Other grains such 
as rice and maize showed correspond- 
ing increases. 

Additional factors in the rise of 
agricultural production were heavier 
consumption of commercial fertilizers, 
development of irrigation projects, 
and a continuing trend toward the use 
of machinery to replace human and 
animal energy. (See page 28.) 


Jordan Development Plan 


A‘ International Bank survey mis- 
sion report published on July 26 
outlines a ten-year program of public 
development designed to increase the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan’s pro- 
ductive resources, raise its standard of 
living, and reduce the need for outside 
financial aid. Among other things, the 
report recommends steps for the ex- 
pansion of agriculture, mining and in- 
dustrial activities, transport, power 
production, and housing and com- 
munity services. The cost of the pro- 
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gram would be about $118 million, 
somewhat less than half of which 
could be provided out of Jordan’s 
own revenues if foreign economic aid 
does not fall below the level of 1955- 
56. The survey mission noted that its 
conclusions were based on the as- 
sumption that the Government would 
not have to bear the cost of aid to the 


Palestinian refugees in Jordan, or of 


defence expenditures previously met 
entirely by foreign grants. 

The report said that the single fac- 
tor most likely to limit the pace of 
development in Jordan was the short- 
age of personnel with administrative 
and technical skills, and it urged the 
Government to employ specialists from 
abroad to fill these gaps in the early 
years of the program. 

Agriculture was given first priority 
in the plan. The mission felt that 
the possibilities of developing irriga- 
tion were unlimited. Although the 
greatest potential in this connection 
lies in large-scale development of Jor- 
dan Valley water resources, this possi- 
bility was not included in present 
recommendations because of questions 
affecting the interests of neighboring 
states. But the mission did suggest 
that the Jordanian Government go 
ahead at once with a plan to irri- 
gate about 24,700 acres in one portion 
of the Valley. 


UNICEF and WHO in Poland 


HE United Nations Children’s 

Fund and the World Health Or- 
ganization are currently collaborating 
on joint projects in Poland and Yugo- 
slavia. 

The Polish Government is at pres- 
ent engaged in increasing its produc- 
tion of gamma globulin, which is 
needed to combat outbreaks of measles 
and infectious hepatitis, particularly in 
day nurseries and similar children’s 
institutions. About 80,000 cases of 
measles are reported in Poland every 
year. Present annual production of 
gamma globulin amounts to 25 kg. to 
35 kg. An additional 35 kg. are needed 
and are to be produced by a new 
laboratory at Lublin. A plan has now 
been worked out by which some 
$50,000 worth of equipment not read- 
ily available in Poland is to be sup- 
plied by UNICEF. WHO is giving tech- 
nical advice on this project and will 
grant fellowships to two Polish re- 
search and production chemists. 

An expanded plan for anti-tubercu- 
losis vaccination is being put into 
operation by the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment. The campaign is being sup- 
ported by wHo and UNICEF, and is 
aimed particularly at protecting babies 
and young people, of whom about 5 
million are to be tuberculin-tested 
and, if necessary, BCG-vaccinated dur- 
ing the years 1957 to 1960. 


Finance Corporation 


ype International Finance Corpor- 
ation has reported a net income ot 
$1,643,000 for the period from July 
24, 1956 (when the IFc began its 
operations) to June 30, 1957, the end 
of the fiscal year. Gross income 
amounted to $2,408,000, from which 
administrative expenses of $765,000 
were deducted, including organization 
expenses incurred prior to formation 
of the Corporation. 

All income for the period came 
from investment of the Corporation’s 
capital in United States Government 
obligations. These obligations amount- 
ed to $92,429,000. 

On June 30, 1957, the Corporation 
had entered into a commitment for a 
$2 million investment in Siemens do 
Brasil Companhia de Electricidade for 
expansion of manufacturing opera- 
tions, subject to the completion of 
necessary legal formalities and satis- 
faction of other conditions. The in- 
vestment is to be represented by 6 
per cent notes maturing in fifteen 
years, with amortization to begin at 
the end of the eleventh year. In addi- 
tion, the Corporation is to receive a 
fifteen-year option on shares of the 
company. 

Membership in the Corporation 
numbered forty-nine countries on June 
30, and capital subscriptions amounted 
to $91,892,000. All subscribed capital 
had been paid into the Corporation 
by the member countries, except for 
the subscription of the Government 
of Egypt, amounting to $590,000, 
past due since August 23, 1956. 


DDT Plant in Egypt 


GypT’s first DoT production plant. 

built with help from the United 
Nations Children’s Fund and _ the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration, was opened on July 
24 at Kafr-el-Zayat, 100 miles north 
of Cairo. Dr. Aziz Sidky, Egypt's 
Minister of Industry, presided at the 
ceremony as the representative of 
President Nasser. A number of depu- 
ties of the Egyptian National As- 
sembly and United Nations officials 
in Egypt were also present. 

Unicer has contributed $250,000 
worth of production equipment for the 
plant, and three United Nations ex- 
perts have worked on the project. 


WHO Aid to Hungary 


: RESPONSE to an urgent request 
from the Hungarian Minister of 
Health, the World Health Organiza- 
tion in July obtained an export license 
permitting it to ship Salk vaccine from 
the United States to combat poliomye- 
litis in Hungary. The amount sent is 
sufficient for 29.000 inoculations. 


- 
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The General Assembly 


—Work Confronting Its Twelfth Sessron 


4 ive twelfth regular session of that great international 

forum, the United Nations General Assembly, was 
to convene at United Nations Headquarters, New York, 
on Tuesday, September 17. Under the Assembly’s rules 
of procedure, the provisional agenda for a regular 
session is drawn up by the Secretary-General and com- 
municated to United Nations Members at least sixty 
days before the opening of the session. The provisional 
agenda for the twelfth session, issued on July 19, con- 
tained 59 items 

There are several ways in which an item may appear 
on the Assembly's provisional agenda. Some are placed 
there by virtue of the provisions of the Charter or of 
the rules of procedure: for example, the annual report 
of the Secretary-General on the work of the Organiza- 
tion, and the reports of the principal organs of the 
United Nations as well as the reports of certain per- 
manent subsidiary bodies of the Assembly. Items per- 
taining to the budget for the next financial year and 
the report on the accounts for the last financial year 
are on the provisional agenda, as are all items inclusion 
of which has been ordered by the Assembly at previous 
sessions. Items proposed by (a) other principal organs 
of the United Nations, (b) Member or non-Member 
states, and (c) the Secretary-General also appear. 

Items too late for the provisional agenda are placed 
on a supplementary list, which is communicated to 
United Nations Members at least twenty days before 
the date fixed for the opening of a regular session. Any 
Member State, any principal organ of the United Na- 
tions, or the Secretary-General himself—at least thirty 
days before the date fixed for the opening of a regular 
Ssession—may request the inclusion of supplementary 
items in the agenda. 

Items “of an important and urgent character” may 
be added to the Assembly's agenda even though pro- 
posed less than thirty days before the opening of a 
regular session. Such items may also be added during 
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the session itself. In both instances, however, the As- 
sembly must so decide by a majority of the members 
present and voting. Such items, however, may not be 
considered by the Assembly until a committee has 
reported upon the question concerned and until a 
period of seven days has elapsed after inclusion of the 
item (unless the Assembly decides otherwise by a two- 
thirds majority). 


Agenda Items 


The first item on the provisional agenda of the 
twelfth session is the opening of the session. The chair- 
man of the delegation from which the President of the 
previous session was elected (Thailand) presides until 
the Assembly elects a new President. He is elected by 
secret ballot and by simple majority. No nominations 
are permitted, The President holds office until the close 


of the session. 


The second item is a minute of silent prayer or 
meditation. The first Secretary-General originally pro- 
posed that one minute of silent prayer or meditation 
should be observed at the opening and at the closing 
meeting of the General Assembly. The Assembly in 
October 1949 approved the proposal, and the first time 
it was put into effect was on September 19, 1950, the 
opening date of the fifth regular session. 


After dealing with organizational matters and adopt- 
ing formally its agenda, the Assembly’s first important 
task is to conduct a general debate. This takes place 
in plenary meeting and is generally regarded as an 
annual stock-taking of the world situation. Heads of 
delegations who wish to do so present their views on 
world problems and on all questions of common con- 
cern to the membership of the United Nations. State- 
ments are, in the main, formal, carefully-prepared out- 
lines of foreign policy, and are often delivered by the 
Foreign Minister of the state concerned. The Assembly 
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thus becomes cognizant of the position taken by Mem- 
ber States on all the great issues confronting the world 
today. 

Last year sixty-six representatives, including thirty- 
one Foreign Ministers, spoke in the general debate. 

After the general debate is terminated (sometimes 
even at convenient times during the debate itself) the 
substantive work of the Assembly is initiated. To aid 
it in its consideration of agenda items, the Assembly has 
established seven main committees. 


Work of Committees 

Since many agenda items are primarily of a political 
character, two of these main committees—the First and 
the Special Political Committee — deal with political 
questions. The Second Committee deals with economic 
and financial questions; the Third, with social, human- 
itarian and cultural questions; the Fourth, with trustee- 
ship matters and information from non-self-governing 
territories; the Fifth, with administrative and budgetary 
questions; and the Sixth, with legal questions. All Mem- 
ber States have the right to be represented in each of 
these seven main committees. 

The General Committee, consisting of the President 
of the General Assembly, who presides, the eight Vice- 
Presidents of the Assembly and the Chairmen of the 
seven main committees of the Assembly, meets fre- 
quently during an Assembly session to supervise the 
smooth running of the Assembly’s work. One of the 
principal functions of the Committee is to make recom- 
mendations concerning the inclusion of items in the 
Assembly’s agenda; this is especially important at the 
beginning of the session. 

Items on the agenda, as a rule, are allocated to the 
main committees for their consideration and recommen- 
dation. The Assembly itself, acting directly in plenary 
meeting, deals with items not referred to a main 
committee. 

The main committees discuss in detail the agenda 
items allocated to them and then report to the full 
Assembly with their recommendations. On these rec- 
ommendations, the plenary meeting takes final action. 
A two-thirds majority vote of those present and voting 
is required in plenary meetings for resolutions on im- 
portant questions. Voting in the main committees, how- 
ever, is by simple majority, except to re-open discussion 
on a question, for which a two-thirds majority is needed. 

Among the first items to be taken up after the general 
debate are usually those concerned with elections to fill 
vacancies in principal organs of the United Nations. 
These vacancies are filled in plenary meetings of the 
Assembly. At the twelfth session, three non-permanent 
members of the Security Council, six members of the 
Economic and Social Council, and five members of the 
International Court of Justice are to be elected. 

The appointment of the Secretary-General is also 
an item on the agenda. The Secretary-General is 
appointed by the General Assembly on the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council. Secretary-General 
Hammarskjold’s five-year term of appointment will be 
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completed in April 1958. Under the terms of the As- 
sembly resolution appointing him in April 1953, his 
appointment is open at the end of his five-year period 
for a further five-year term. 

Three of the political items on the agenda of the 
twelfth session deal with the question of amending the 
United Nations Charter in order to increase (1) the 
number of non-permanent members of the Security 
Council and the number of votes required for decisions 
of the Council (at present, there are eleven members 
of the Council—five permanent and six non-permanent, 
and decisions require a voting majority of seven, 
including, in certain instances, the positive vote of the 
five permanent members); (2) the membership of the 
Economic and Social Council (at present, there are 
eighteen members); and (3) the number of judges of 
the International Court of Justice (at present, there 
are fifteen members). 

Iwo political questions deal with atomic energy. The 
first concerns the type of relationship that is to exist 
between the United Nations and the new International 
Atomic Energy Agency (established to promote the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy) which officially came 
into being on July 29 of this year. The second of 
interest will deal with the effects of atomic radiation 
(this was urged by Czechoslovakia). 


Disarmament 


A recurring political question is disarmament. In an 
effort to achieve disarmament, a five-member sub- 
committee (Canada, France, the USSR, the United 
Kingdom and the United States) of the Disarmament 
Commission has been meeting in London since last 
March. The proposals put forward at the London dis- 
armament talks and the discussion concerning them 
will be debated at the twelfth Assembly session. These 
proposals include, inter alia, an “open skies” aerial 
inspection plan, supplemented by ground control in- 
spection to prevent massive surprise attacks; an imme- 
diate and unconditional halt in nuclear weapons testing 
to be enforced by the establishment of monitoring 
stations in the USSR, the United States, and elsewhere; 
and a reduction of military manpower and of conven- 
tional arms. 

Other political questions deal with the questions of 
Korea, of Cyprus and of Algeria, the date and place of 
holding a conference for the purpose of reviewing the 
United Nations Charter, and the admission to United 
Nations membership. 

Three items deal with the question of refugees. The 
first deals with the report of the Director of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees in the Near East; the second, with the report of 
the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees; 
and the third, with a recommendation of the Economic 
and Social Council to continue the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees for five years 
from January 1, 1959. 

The report of the Agent General of the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency also will be 
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debated. It is expected that the work of this agency 
will soon be completed. 

Iwo of the principal economic questions deal with 
the possible establishment of a Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development (SUNFED) and the 
United Nations programs of technical assistance. 

Recommendations concerning international respect 
for the right of peoples and nations to self-determina- 
tion, the two draft International Covenants on Human 
Rights, and the draft Convention on Freedom of Infor- 
mation will be considered at the forthcoming session 

Reports of the Secretary-General and of the United 
Nations Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories will be dealt with by the Assem- 
bly’s Fourth Committee. Other items to be considered 
by this Committee include the future of Togoland under 
French administration, the question of the frontier 
between the Trust Territory of Somaliland under Italian 
administration and Ethiopia, and the question of South 
West Africa, the only League of Nations mandated 
territory not yet placed under the United Nations 
International Trusteeship System 

Budgetary items include the fixing of the budget for 
1958, a review of financial reports, filling vacancies to 
subsidiary bodies of the Assembly, fixing the scale of 
issessments for the apportionment of United Nations 
expenses, and a review of administrative and budgetary 
coordination between the United Nations and the spe- 
clalized agencies 

An offer by the Government of Chile of land in 
Santiago for use as an office site for the United Nations 
and other international organizations will be considered. 

The question of suitable accommodations in a con- 
venient place for the United Nations International 
School 
marily for children of staff members and of United 


an clementary and intermediate school pri- 


Nations delegates—is another item that will be dis- 
cussed by the Assembly's Fifth Committee. 

Legal items to be discussed ere the report on the 
work of the latest session of the International Law 
Commission, the question of defining aggression, con- 
sideration of a draft Code of Offences against the 
Peace and Security of Mankind, and the question of 
establishing an international criminal court 

The question of Hungary, including, in particular, 
the report of the five-member Special Committee on 
Hungary which had been established by the General 
\ssembly on January 10 to obtain information “regard 
ing the situation created by the intervention of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, through its use of 
irmed force and other means, in the internal affairs of 
Hungary” last autumn, and questions concerning the 
Middle East do not appear on the provisional agenda. 
These questions were considered by the Assembly at 
its eleventh regular session, which adjourned tem- 
porarily on March 8. At the time of its adjournment. 
the Assembly authorized its President, in consultation 
with the Seeretary-General and with the Member States 
the members of which are serving on the General Com- 
mittee during the session, to reconvene the Assembly 


as necessary to consider further these items. The items 
will thus be considered either by a reconvened eleventh 
session of the Assembly prior to the opening of the 
twelfth session, or during the twelfth session. 

As of August 12 two items were proposed for in- 
clusion in the supplementary list of items for the agenda 
of the Assembly’s twelfth regular session. The first of 
these, requested on August 6 by Bolivia, Costa Rica, 
Egypt, India, Indonesia, Liberia, Sudan and Uruguay, 
concerned the question of “race conflict in South Africa 
resulting from the policies of apartheid of the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa.” 

In an explanatory memorandum accompanying the 
request, the eight governments stated that the question 
of apartheid had been considered by the General As- 
sembly for five successive years, The Government of 
the Union of South Africa, the explanatory memo- 
randum declared, has continued to adopt various legis- 
lative and other measures in the further implementation 
of its declared policy of apartheid. Such measures have 
included “removal of non-white people from their 
homes to isolated areas and the denial to non-white 
people of the enjoyment of their fundamental human 
rights in the political, economic, social and educational 
fields.” Further measures and actions taken by the 
Union Government “in the last year have enhanced 
tensions among the people of South Africa, and inten- 
sified among the non-white people a sense of depriva- 
tion of the fundamental rights which are specifically 
mentioned in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights.” The General Assembly was asked to give this 
matter “its renewed consideration in order to prevent 
further deterioration of the situation, and so as to bring 
about a settlement in accordance with the provisions 
of the Charter of the United Nations.” 

In previous Assembly discussions of this question, 
the Government of the Union of South Africa has taken 
the view that the question was one of domestic concern 
and did not fall within the competence of the General 
Assembly. On several occasions the delegation of the 
Union of South Africa was not present when the matter 
was being discussed by the Assembly. 

The second supplementary item was requested on 
August 9 by Belgium. It dealt with “collective action 
to inform and enlighten the peoples of the world as to 
the dangers of the armaments race, and particularly as 
to the destructive effects of nuclear weapons.” 

In a draft resolution accompanying the request, the 
General Assembly would have the Secretary-General 
submit to the Assembly’s thirteenth regular session a 
plan for a collective publicity campaign. This plan 
would specify, inter alia, “the kind of easily compre- 
hensible data to be disseminated, in a concise, simple 
and attractive form by all information and dissemina- 
tion media—radio, television, films. etc.—on_ such 
subjects as: competition in armaments; the cost of 
such competition; elementary information concerning 
nuclear weapons; their destructive effects; and the 
impracticability of any military or civil defense against 
them.” 
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Atomic Energy Agency Begins Work 


I JEARLY four years of effort and planning have gone 
into the creation of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, which became a reality on July 29 
when six more nations deposited ratification documents 
in Washington. The Agency was scheduled to come into 
being when its statute had been ratified by eighteen of 
the eighty-one signatory governments, including any 
three of the following: Canada, France, the United 
Kingdom, the USSR and the United States. Up to 
July 29 only the USSR among those five nations had 
made its membership official, but on that date ratifica- 
tions were presented by France, the United Kingdom, 
the United States and Canada, along with Brazil and 
Australia. Twenty-seven nations so far have completed 
actions making them members of the historic organiza- 
tion which they helped to create. A large number of the 
remainder are expected to join in the near future. 

The first annual meeting of the General Conference 
of the Agency will convene in Vienna on October 1. 
and will decide on a program for the first year of 
activities. The General Conference is one of the two 
directing bodies of the international organization, the 
other being the Board of Governors. The first thirteen 
members of the Board of Governors, chosen by the 
Agency’s Preparatory Commission, are Australia, Bra- 
zil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Japan, 
Portugal, Sweden, Union of South Africa, USSR, 
United Kingdom and United States. Ten more members 
will be selected by the forthcoming General Conference. 
which also will consider recommendations of the Prep- 
aratory Commission regarding the Agency’s program. 
budget and staffing. One of its priority tasks will be to 
formulate the Agency’s relatidnship to the United 
Nations and other organizations. The first Conference 
and the Board of Governors also will have to appoint 
the Agency’s Director-General. 


Objectives of Agency 


In the words of its statute, the objectives of the 
Atomic Energy Agency are to “seek to accelerate and 
enlarge the contribution of atomic energy to peace, 
health and prosperity throughout the world.” It will 
encourage and assist research on atomic energy for 
peaceful uses, give support to the development and 
practical application of this knowledge, and act as in- 
termediary for the purpose of securing technical aid 
and other assistance for one Agency member from 
another. It will foster the exchange of scientific and 
technical information, encourage the exchange and 
training of scientists, and work with appropriate United 
Nations specialized agencies for the adoption of safety 
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standards for protection of health and property. 

Members are called upon to make available informa- 
tion that would, in their judgment, be helpful to the 
Agency, as well as all scientific information devel- 
oped as a result of assistance rendered by the Agency. 
The Agency, in turn, will assemble this information 
and facilitate its exchange among other members. 

States may offer to the Agency such quantities of 
special fissionable materials as they deem advisable, 
the terms of the deposit to be worked out by agreement. 
These materials may, at the discretion of the contribut- 
ing member, be stored in its own depots or those of 
the Agency. The term “special fissionable material” 
includes plutonium-239, uranium-233, uranium en- 
riched in the isotopes 235 or 233, and material con- 
taining any of the above elements. Member states also 
may make source material available. “Source material” 
includes uranium containing the mixture of isotopes 
occurring in nature, uranium depleted in the isotope 
235, thorium, and any of the foregoing in the form of 
metal, alloy, chemical compound or concentrate. 


Storing of Materials 


Within three months of the entry into force of the 
statute, member states are to notify the Agency of the 
quantities, form and composition of materials which 
they are prepared to make available. Provisionally, such 
materials are to be deposited for the calendar year 
following the date of notification. The Agency will 
specify the place and method of delivery, and store 
and protect materials in its possession, though in some 
cases materials for deposit may be routed directly to 
other members. 

As soon as practicable the Agency will establish or 
acquire, as necessary, equipment and facilities for the 
receipt, storage and issue of materials, control labora- 
tories for the analysis and verification of materials 
received, housing and administrative facilities for staff, 
physical safeguards, and adequate health and safety 
measures. 

The United States, as the country which originally 
proposed establishment of the Atomic Energy Agency, 
was given the symbolic honor of being the signatory 
to bring it “into existence” at a Washington ceremony 
on July 29. Inasmuch as more than eighteen countries 
in all had already ratified, including the Soviet Union, 
only two more of the big powers specified in the Agency 
Statute needed to present their instruments to launch 
the organization on its way. The United Kingdom was 
the second of the five powers to deposit its documents, 
and the United States was third. At that moment the 
International Atomic Energy Agency came into being. 





A Review of the Recent Session 


of the Economic and Social Council 


by Mohammad Mir 


President ol 


-_ twenty-fourth session of the Economic and 
Social Council was held in Geneva from July 2 to 
August 2 


which are Members of the United Nations, but not 


\ large number of representatives of states 


members of the Council, were present during the meet- 
ings. The specialized agencies and non-governmental 
organizations had their representatives present and 
participating in the discussions of the Council. This 
article is a resume of the deliberations and decisions of 
the Council on a wide range of subjects of topical 


interest 
Economic Subjects 


In the economic sphere, the Council has concen- 
trated its attention on the problem of reconciling the 
rapid rate of long-term growth with the need for main- 
taining internal and external balance. As indicated in 
the World Economic Survey, 1956, and as the Secre- 
tary-General has emphasized, this problem is common 
to many countries, though its specific form and con- 
tents vary with the stage of development and the spe- 
cific institutions of each country. A basic element of 
this problem ts the question of an adjustment between 
the competing claims of higher investment needed to 
accelerate the rate of growth and of higher consumption 
required to meet the increasing needs of a constantly 
growing population, Related to this problem are ques- 
tions of the proper balance between industry and 
agriculture, between final products and basic materials, 
and between exports and imports. The problem exists 
in all countries but ts especially acute in underdevel- 
oped countries, where the margin of resources that 
can be diverted from the pressing claims of consumers 
for the purpose of economic development is so dis- 
stressingly small. Though in the final analysis the rate 
of economic development will certainly depend upon 


Khan. of Pakistan 


the Couneil 


the intelligence and vigor with which the underdevel- 
oped countries themselves pursue sound policies of 
economic growth, it must be recognized that foreign 
aid is essential at this stage to assist them in providing 
for self-sustaining economic growth. 

Considerable attention has been devoted by the 
Council to international trade problems and, in particu- 
lar, to the implications of the proposed European Com- 
mon Market and the European Free Trade Area. While 
the lowering of trade barriers might be expected to in- 
crease Europe's prosperity and thus raise its demand for 
raw materials, there is, 
the possible effects on exports of countries not included 
in the Common Market or Free Trade Area. It was 


naturally, some concern over 


agreed, however, that it was too early to foresee the 
effects of this project and that the matter should be 
considered by the United Nations within the framework 
of its annual review of the world economic situation 
and of its regional economic surveys. 

Another important problem examined by the Coun- 
cil was that of increasing the effectiveness of interna- 
tional consultations within the framework of the United 
Nations regarding the means of improving international 
economic conditions. The Council has approved a reso- 
lution requesting the Secretary-General to prepare a 
report on the facilities which now exist for such con- 
sultations, and to submit his report to the Council at 
its twenty-sixth session, together with comments re- 
ceived from Member States, and his own observations 
on the subject. 

The Council took note of the huge sums currently 
being spent on armaments in many countries and of 
the heavy economic and fiscal burdens which such ex- 
penditure imposed, and expressed the hope that the 
efforts now being made through the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission and _ its Sub-Committee 
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would progress steadily toward the goal of internation- 
ally-supervised disarmament. A significant reduction in 
armament expenditure would free additional resources 
which could be used to accelerate economic and social 
development, including the economic development ot 
underdeveloped countries and areas. 

The Council discussed at length the form and con- 
tent of the annual World Economic Survey. Noting 
that the Survey, in its present form, was a most valuable 
document dealing with the current economic situation 
and economic outlook and with selected economic 
problems of long-term significance to the world as a 
whole, the Council reaffirmed the desirability of con- 
tinuing to prepare the World Economic Survey with 
these objectives in mind. The Council further requested 
the Secretary-General, in selecting a major topic for 
treatment in Part I for the World Economic Survey, 
1957, to take into account the views expressed during 
this session on the importance of the problem of infla- 
tion and the need for further study of that problem. 

On the subject of the financing of economic develop- 
ment, we had before us the final and supplementary 
reports of the Ad Hoc Committee on SUNFED and two 
reports submitted by the Secretary-General on the In- 
ternational Flow of Private Capital in 1956 and on 
International Economic Assistance for the Less-Devel- 
oped Countries. 


Framework for SUNFED 


In its final report, the Ad Hoc Committee on SUNFED 
provided us with a useful analysis of the views sub- 
mitted by fifty-seven governments in response to Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution 923 (X). In its supplementary 
report the Committee successfully compiled with the 
request of the General Assembly that it should set 
forth the various forms of legal framework on which 
a Special United Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment might be established and statutes drafted. I be- 
lieve that I express the unanimous feeling of the Coun- 
cil in congratulating the Ad Hoc Committee for the 
excellent work they have done. 

The resolution passed by the Council was not unani- 
mous and the three largest potential contributors to a 
fund of this nature, the United States, the United King- 
dom and Canada, voted against it. 1 have understood 
this difference of opinion as one of timing and method 
of approach. No one will deny that the governments and 
peoples of these three countries, the United States in 
particular, have made and are making enormous con- 
tributions to the economic development of the less de- 
contributions unprecedented in hu- 
man history. The economic development of the under- 


veloped countries 


developed countries is a cause as dear to these countries 
as to those who voted for the resolution. | hope that the 
recommendation made by the Council in the resolution 
passed by it will not hinder but further this cause to 
which those who voted for it and those who voted 
against are equally devoted. 


We were not required to take any specific action on 
the report on the International Flow of Private Capital 
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His Excellency, the Nawab Mohammad Mir Khan, of 
Pakistan, President of the Economic and Social Council 


in 1956 submitted by the Secretary-General. Last year 
the Council suggested, and the General Assembly 
agreed, that a comprehensive report should be prepared 
by the Secretariat on this question every third year and 
that in the interval yearly reports containing a review 
of developments in the field of governmental measures 
affecting the flow of capital and a statistical treatment 
of such flow should be submitted. The report before 
the Council was the first one in response to this request. 

Another aspect of the financing of economic develop- 
ment which was considered in the course of the session 
was the part played by bilateral and multilateral 
schemes of international economic assistance to the less 
developed areas. We saw from the Secretary-General’s 
report that the flow of private capital to the under- 
developed countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
was only half as large as the flow of public inter- 
national economic assistance, and the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s paper enabled us to see the magnitude and di- 
rection of this flow of international aid. In future ses- 
sions of the Council we would like to compare the re- 
lative size of the two streams of capital funds for econ- 
omic development. 

Consideration of the problems of natural resources 
has again been prominent in the Council's discussions. 
In particular, the importance for economic develop- 
ment of energy resources has been stressed. Special at- 
tentton has also been given to possible economic ap- 
plications of new sources of energy, both atomic and 
non-atomic. In asking the Secretary-General to con- 
tinue his work in this field covering all sources of en- 
ergy, both conventional and non-conventional, the 
Council has recognized that future economic develop- 
ments will call for a great expansion of all econo- 
mically feasible sources. In calling on the Secretary- 
General to review the work being done in this field 





and to report to a later session of the Council, the 
Council has assumed preoccupation with this question. 

The Council has devoted considerable attention to 
the three regional economic commissions, which have 
become universally recognized as important instru- 
ments for the promotion of international cooperation 
and economic development. After about ten years of 
work, these commissions have, so to speak, “come of 
age,” and we all hope that their activities will continue 
to develop. The Council was impressed with the prac- 
tical value of the work the commissions were doing and 
with the manner and spirit in which they had responded 
to the Council's call for improved coordination and for 
more concentrated efforts to attain their major goals. 

The Technical Assistance Committee, which has 
completed examination of a number of important mat- 
ters relating to the expanded program as well as to the 
regular program of technical assistance of the United 
Nations, has met for the first time this summer with the 
full strength of its increased membership; six additional 
members have thus been able to participate in the work 
of the Committee and to join members of the Council 
in the expression of their wholehearted support of the 
program of technical assistance as a unique cooperative 
undertaking of our Organization. Among these new col- 
leagues, | should like to mention specially represent- 
atives of our host country, Switzerland, whom we have 
thus been fortunate to associate more intimately with 


our work 


“Forward Look” 


The report of the Committee has given us an op- 
portunity to note the extremely interesting results of 
an evaluation of the expanded program activities which 
suggested a number of ideas and reflections worthy of 
careful consideration by all participating countries. The 
future of the program has been further examined in the 
light of comments of governments on what has been 
called a “forward look” study by the Technical As- 


sistance Board. and it ts hoped that the resolution ad- 


opted by our Council in this regard will meet favor- 
able response from all those who recognize the increas- 
ing effectiveness with which the limited resources of 
the program are being used 

Phe Council cannot but have noted with regret that 
the program for 1958 had had to be planned on a 
somewhat reduced level compared with 1957, and that 
country planning targets had in many cases to be cut 
down. | am sure that obstacles to the desirable growth 
of the program will prove temporary and that the rate 
of increase in resources which has characterized this 
vears work will be fully maintained in future. 

In the context of the economic subjects discussed by 
the Council, | must refer to a matter which is a major 
determinant in the economic development of under 
developed countries. I have in mind the prices of pri- 
mary commodities and their share in international 
trade. The failure of international organizations to 
make any progress in resolving the chronic instability 
in the prices of, and in the volume of trade in, pri- 
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mary commodities is a signficant default in our inter- 
national economic cooperation and should continue to 
receive the active attention of the Council. Most under- 
developed countries rely on the export of one or two 
primary commodities for their current export earnings. 
The cash incomes of the general population in such 
countries is largely dependent on the returns such pri- 
mary commodities bring. It would therefore appear 
that the fortunes of underdeveloped countries follow 
very Closely the fortunes of primary commodities enter- 
ing into international trade, 


Social Problems 


On the subject of the world social situation the 
Council engaged in an extensive debate, which in my 
view vividly reflected the importance of social questions 
in the present-day world. As one of the members of 
the Council stated during the general debate, the im- 
portant contribution which the United Nations is mak- 
ing to the definition and solution of social problems is 
the result of the conscientious efforts made during the 
past ten years. 

In contrast to the work in the economic field, the 
United Nations could not, in its work in the social field, 
base itself on work carried out earlier, nor could it to 
any significant extent profit from related programs car- 
ried out by the League of Nations. That the Council 
is, nevertheless, in a position to deal with major prob- 
lems of social policy and development must be largely 
due to a greater consciousness of these problems in all 
member countries, which in turn is doubtless the result 
of the pressing nature of the problems involved. 

The report on the world social situation described 
in some detail the nature and trends of social con- 
ditions, While it gave evidence that these conditions 
had significantly improved in much of the world during 
the last five years, it was made equally clear that these 
improvements were quite uneven in different fields of 
development within individual countries, or between 
different countries taken as a whole. Indeed, when 
measured against the magnitude of needs in the less 
developed countries, the progress achieved looked less 
impressive, taking into account the potentialities for 
progress now offered by modern science and tech- 
nology. 

The Council also debated at length the serious, and 
in some cases even alarming, consequences of the pro- 
cess of urbanization which is now taking place at an 
extremely rapid rate in some countries. I consider that 
the Secretariat's report has made a significant con- 
trubution in clearly demonstrating that urbanization- 
contrary to what was commonly thought—takes place 
more rapidly than industrialization, with the result that 
many cities are growing without a proper economic 
base, and that the process of urbanization may be 
looked upon as a transfer of under-employment and 
poverty from the countryside to the city. 

hese findings enabled the Council to look at pos- 
sible remedies aimed at improving social conditions 
generally as well as preventing further dislocations. Let 
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me mention the questions relating to balanced and 
integrated economic and social development, and the 
policies relating to the improvement of family levels 
of living as highlights in our discussions. In approving 
the work program in the social field for 1957-59 as 
proposed by the Social Commission, the Council has 
authorized further work on these questions, concen- 
trated round a few major areas of action from which 
we may confidently expect useful and important results. 

In the matter of human rights, the Council has been 
passing through a period of transition. In an earlier 
stage, the Council and its subsidiary organ, the Com- 
mission on Human Rights, were preoccupied with the 
task of drafting legislation for the international com- 
munity in the matter of human rights; and much time 
was devoted to the draft Declaration of Human Rights, 
the draft Covenants on Human Rights and other inter- 
national instruments dealing with the subject. Th’ 
stage is now completed, at least in so far as the Cov: cil 
is concerned, although the draft Covenants are oe- 
fore the General Assembly. 

With the approval of the Council, the Commission 
on Human Rights is now developing a new program, 
sometimes referred to as the program of concrete 
action, but the development of this new program has 
not yet reached the point where it has made any ap- 
preciable impact on the agenda and discussions of the 
Council, This is the reason why we have taken no 
momentous decision in that field. Perhaps our most im- 
portant decision relates to the observance next year of 
the tenth anniversary of the adoption of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 

Other resolutions relate to advisory services in hu- 
man rights, to the proposed draft declaration on the 
rights of the child, to the right of asylum, to the study 
on discrimination in education and to the place of 
meeting of the next session of the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights, 


WORLD 
ECONOMIC SURVEY 


1956 
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The work of the Council this year in relation to 
the status of women has been more substantial. We 
have adopted resolutions relating to the political rights 
of women, to the access of women to education, to 
equal pay for equal work, to economic opportunities 
for women, to the Convention on the Nationality of 
Married Women, to the status of women in private law, 
to tax legislation applicable to women, to the proposed 
seminar on civic responsibility and increased partici- 
pation of women in public life and to the periodicity 
of the sessions of the Gommission on the Status of 
Women. The Commission on the Status of Women is 
one of the Council’s Commissions which has the finest 
record of achievement. The quality of its work has not 
ceased to improve over a period of years, and it has 
acquired the increasing respect of the Council, a fact 
which is perhaps reflected by the decision of the Coun- 
cil not to modify for the present the periodicity of the 
sessions of the Commission. The First Vice-President 
of the Council, Miss Minerva Bernardino, has played 
a great role in making this Commission one of the most 
important and most respected organs of the United 
Nations. 

The Commission on Narcotic Drugs has continued 
its work against the illicit traffic. This year was marked 
by the application of technical assistance to problems 
of narcotics control, and a promising start has been 
made. It is also good news that the final stage of the 
Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs is at last in sight; 
we have again provided for an extra week in the Com- 
mission’s session, and we very much hope that this will 
enable the draft Convention to be completed. 

Members of the Council heard with interest a first- 
hand report by the newly appointed United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees, Dr. Auguste Lindt, on 
the progress achieved in solving the Hungarian refugee 
problem and in carrying out the program of the United 
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The rich Amazon Basin, one third of Brazil, now supports only 
a twentieth of the population. Fao aids in exploiting its wealth 





Record Year for Technical Assistance 


Results 
kor 1956 


Surveyed 


Yee program of technical assistance carried out in 1956 by the United Nations and 
seven of its related agencies, with voluntary contributions by governments, was the 
largest since the beginning of this work almost seven years ago. according to the annual 
report of the Technical Assistance Board. 

Records were set in the number of countries served, experts provided, and fellow- 
ships awarded, in the number of countries financing the program, and in the level ot 
financial contributions 

A total of $25.3 million was spent in direct field operations—$4 million more than 
g. Assistance in 103 countries and 
2.346 experts and 2.138 fellowships 


in 1955—-with seventy-seven countries participatin 
territories included 1.334 projects, the services of 


and study grants 

The expanded program, as it is called, is carried out by the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration (TAA); the Food and Agriculture Organization; the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; the International 
Pelecommunications Union; and the World Meteorological Ogranization. The executive 
heads of these agencies form the Technical Assistance Board (TAB). The International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the International Monetary Fund send 
observers to the Board’s meetings. Assistance Is given governments requesting it in fields 
in which they believe that other countries’ experience or techniques may be helpful. 

In 1956, operations were planned and approved for the first time in accordance 
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with the new country-programming 
procedures laid down by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, the report 
points out. It goes on to say that the 
program owed much to the work of 
hundreds of officials in government 
departments throughout the world, 
and in the international agencies 
which helped to plan and implement it. 

A record level of government con- 
tributions, plus a large carry-over of 
resources from the previous year, the 
report states, provided funds for all 
except a small fraction of the pro- 
gram. In 1956 the Technical Assist- 
ance Board for the first time was in a 
position to authorize an initial ear- 
marking for a high percentage of the 
program—97.3. In 1954 and 1955, 
initial earmarkings were only 56 and 
71 per cent respectively. In 1956, 93 
per cent of the program was actually 
delivered, 

Despite recruiting difficulties in cer- 
tain fields, more experts were supplied 
than in 1955. The experts serving in 
1956 belonged to sixty-seven nationali- 
ties. Collectively they brought to their 
work a remarkable variety of linguistic 
knowledge and cultural experience in 
addition to their professional qualifica- 
tions and technical skill. The experts’ 
professional standard was high, but 
there are increasing signs that salaries 
and conditions of service do not at- 
tract high-level experts in certain fields 
and from certain countries, except for 
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men and women with idealistic mo- 
tives or a sense of adventure. 

The program served a wide range of 
countries and territories. Technical as- 
sistance was provided in fifty-six coun- 
tries and forty-seven dependent terri- 
tories. This large number means that 
limited resources have to be very 
thinly spread, the report states, sug- 
gesting that in future it might be wise 
to concentrate on the neediest coun- 
tries and territories. 

To some extent, the report adds, 
readjustments in this sense have al- 
ready been made, especially in newly 
independent countries. Increased aid 
has been given Libya, Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, Laos, Sudan, Tunisia, Morocco 
and Ghana. In 1954 these seven coun- 
tries received technical assistance 
amounting to $240,000; in 1955 it 
went up to $564,000 and in 1956 to 
$780,000. The 1956 figure will be al- 
most doubled in 1957, reaching a total 
of about $1.5 million. Almost all the 
international organizations are being 
called upon to play an active part in 
the development of these countries. 

In many of the less developed coun- 
tries, increasing attention is being 
given to the development of adminis- 
trative and technical services, for a 
country’s ability to develop its re- 
sources and to take full advantage 
of technical assistance is closely re- 
lated to the development of its basic 
institutional framework and adminis- 
trative machinery. 


In 1956 there were 1,334 projects 
in operation. Of these, 915, or 69 per 
cent, were continuing projects started 
in 1955 or earlier. The number of 
these projects is not in itself meaning- 
ful, since they vary in size, importance 
and scope, but in terms of money, 
the proportion accounted for as much 
as 85 per cent of the total field pro- 
gram. This high proportion is ac- 
counted for to a considerable extent 
by the fact that many so-called con- 
tinuing projects are only projects 
which overlap program years. 


Financial Resources 

The program’s financial resources 
have continued to expand at a modest 
rate, the report states. Every year 
since 1952, the total amount pledged 
has increased. Some eighty countries 
have pledged about $30.8 million for 
1957 as against pledges by seventy- 
seven countries of $28.8 million in 
1956, and thirty countries have in- 
creased their contributions. In 1956 
it was possible to ensure much fuller 
use of the various currencies contrib- 
uted to the program. It is expected 
that full assimilation of currencies for 
program use will be completed in 
1958. 

While the increase in financial re- 
sources is encouraging, it still falls 
short of the funds needed to meet the 
growing demand for technical assist- 
ance. Last year TAB envisaged a 
conservative expansion of the pro- 


Child care classes are part of the Fundamental Education Program 
in Liberia. Organized by the Government and the UNESCO-TAA mis- 
sion, the Program is designed to help the people help themselves. 
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gram’s annual resources to $50 million 
over a period of years. This modest 
goal, the report observes, could be 
reached in five years if the annual in 
creases in pledges, which have aver- 


iged $2.4 million 


could be brought 
to $4 million 

It would be wrong, the report de 
clares, to suppose that those figures 
give anything approaching a_ true 
measure of the needs of the less de 
veloped countries, especially if train 
ing and demonstration equipment 


Neverthe 


less, it concludes, it would be hard to 


requirements are included 
overestimate the gain for the expanded 
program if the Board could count on 
such an expansion of resources Ove! 
the next five vears 

Regional 
tures had the same broad pattern in 


distribution of expend 
1956 as in earlier years Ihe slight 
rise in the allocation for Africa, ac- 
cording to the report, was only an 
indication of the increasing calls for 
technical assistance from newly-inde- 
increase in 


pendent countries. The 


Latin America was due largely to allo 
cations which had to be made trom 
the Contingency Fund as transitional 
particularly in the Andean 


cao Civil Aviation 


measures 
Indian project, the 


Training Centre in Mexico and the 


assimilation of some projects in the 
Amazon region 

In 1956 torty-five 
raB Resident Representatives or Liai- 
son Officers. In thirty-four, or 76 per 
cent of the total number, the approved 
implemented in full 


countries had 


programs were 
with only minor adjustments in indi- 
vidual projects; seven countries (16 
per cent) received around 8&5 per cent 
of the assistance envisaged in their 
programs; only in four countries (8 
per cent) actual delivery was about 


75 per cent of the program level 


Kind of Assistance 


Of the thirty-eight Trust or Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, eleven re- 
ceived more than the approved pro- 
grams; at the other extreme, fifteen 
were below 60 per cent of the ap- 
proved levels; the remaining territories 
fell in between, with delivery ranging 
trom 70 to 100 per cenit 

As in previous years, assistance was 
given chiefly through the services of 
experts in Various specialized fields. 
nationals 


fellowships and grants to 


of the assisted countries, and equip- 


ment and supplies tor training and 
demonstration. 

Of the 2,346 experts—238 more 
than in 1955—465 were provided by 
UNTAA, 289 by ILO, 726 by FAO, 284 
by UNESCO, 102 by Icao, 435 by WHO, 
twenty by iru, and twenty-five by 
WMo. More than a quarter of the ex- 
perts came from countries or terri- 
tories benefiting from the expanded 
program. 

The international character of the 
program is best illustrated, the report 
notes, by the assignments in 1956. A 
fishing engineer from Iceland was sent 
on a mission to India; a fruit and 
vegetable expert from Israel served in 
Guatemala; an expert in_ technical 
education from New Zealand served 
in Trinidad; an expert on cooperation 
and handicrafts from Sweden worked 
in Ceylon; a TB-control expert from 
Argentina assisted the Government of 
Burma. Six dairy experts from Den- 
mark served in Ceylon, Chile, Colom- 
bia, El Salvador, Iran and Iraq; three 
Australian sheep and experts 
were at work in Ecuador, India and 
Libya; 


wool 


two Chinese rice experts were 


One of the United Nations experts organizing a treatment and 


training program at the Government's rehabilitation project in 


/ 


Bombay points out necessary alterations for greater knee flexion 
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Lareer crops are 


New strains of silkworms and new types of mulberry leaves 
introduced from Japan by the technical assistance experts 
have considerably increased Afghanistan's silk production 


in Egypt and Iraq; two silk specialists 
from Japan were in Burma and Iran; 
three Norwegian fishing 
were assisting Brazil, Egypt and Thai- 
land; and two Finnish forestry experts 
were advising the Governments of 
Chile and India. 

In some cases, the facilities offered 
resulted in direct exchange of experi- 
ence. A rural educationist from Mexi- 
co was assigned to Ecuador, while an 
Ecuadorean expert on safety and 
hygiene went to Mexico. An Indian 
soil technologist served in Iran, while 
an Iranian health educationist worked 
in India. A Bolivian public health ad- 
ministrator served in Venezuela, while 
a Venezuelan expert assisted the Gov- 
ernment of Bolivia on labor condi- 
tions. A community development ex- 
pert from Jordan went on a mission 
to Egypt, and an Egyptian town plan- 
ning expert was assigned to Jordan. 


specialists 


Fellowships and Training 


A total of 2,128 fellowships and 


worker-trainees, including study grants, 
were awarded to nationals of ninety- 
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often one result of technical assistance 
In Egypt, the work of international experts since 1953 has 
hoosted rice production to second place as an export crop. 


nine countries and territories. Some 
eighty-eight countries and _ territories 
provided training facilities for them. 
Their fields of study covered almost 
every aspect of economic and social 
life. Of the fellows, 161, or 8 per 
cent, studied different branches of ad- 
ministration: 142, or 7 per cent. 
specialized in economic policy and 
planning, including agricultural eco- 
nomics; 254, or 12 per cent, in trans- 
port and communications, including 
civil aviation and telecommunications; 
351, or 16 per cent, in industrial de- 
velopment; 205, or 10 per cent, in 
agricultural development; 275, or 13 
per cent, in education and vocational 
training; 414, or 19 per cent, in health 
services; 277, or 13 per cent, in social 
security and social welfare; and fifty, 
or 2 per cent, in meteorology. 

In general, many 
study abroad were awarded to na- 
tional counterpart personnel working 
with international experts 
their return, would continue the work 
started by the experts. 


fellowships for 


who, on 










Opportunities for study abroad were 


provided in four ways: study and 
observation visits, generally on a group 
basis such as a tour by ten electrical 
power experts from India who, with 
the assistance of UNTAA, studied powe! 
development in Czechoslovakia, 
France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Sweden, the United King- 
dom, the United States and the USSR. 
UNEsco organized travel by groups 
of Yugoslav educators to different 
European countries with the aim of 
helping in the reform of Yugoslavia’s 
primary and secondary 
tem. In South America, eleven coun 
tries participated in an FAO agricultural 
extension training centre and study 
tour in Honduras. 

Practical training in 
laboratories, farms and factories was 
also given. 


Awards were made for study in 


school sys- 


workshops, 


academic institutions. 


recognized 
Training courses and seminars were 
offered. The forty-eight regional pro- 
jects of this type included a_ public 
Central 


administration institute in 
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America; an agricultural financing and 
credit centre in Pakistan; a Central 
American seminar on economic and 
financial appraisal of agricultural de- 
velopment plans in El Salvador; a pri- 
mary metals industry seminar in 
Brazil; a railway training centre in 
Pakistan; a highway development cen- 
tre in Turkey; a civil aviation training 
school in Mexico: a engine 
maintenance training centre in Burma: 
a hurricane seminar in the Dominican 
Republic; a farm management training 
centre in Japan; an irrigation method 
training centre in Chile; a farm 
mechanization training centre for the 
Near East; a fishery training centre 
n New Caledonia; regional funda- 
mental educational centres in Egypt 
and Mexico; an educational adminis- 
tration seminar for school adminis- 


diesel 


trators and inspectors in Costa Rica: 
a regional nursing college in Egypt; a 
rB training centre in Turkey; a re- 
gional seminar for nursing leaders and 
regional health conference in India; 
an environmental sanitation seminar 
in Taiwan; a water standard study 
group in the Philippines; labor train- 
ing institutes in Turkey and Mexico; 
and a housing and cooperative seminar 
in Denmark for trainees from the Far 
East 


Fields of Activity 


Governments received assistance 
in formulating development plans, sur- 
veying building up 
administrative services. Assistance was 
also given in developing public util- 
ities; industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction; auxiliary services to industry 
and agriculture; improving health serv- 
ices; education; and in community de- 
velopment and other social services 
Many of the project vere under- 
taken with the participation or close 
various bilateral as- 


resources and 


cooperation of 
sistance programs. For example, FAO 
cooperated with the Swiss Government 
in a livestock breeding course. WHO 
cooperated with the British Common- 
wealth’s Colombo Plan in a_ project 
for maternal and child health in In- 
dia: UNESCO worked with the United 
States International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration (USICA) on fundamental 
education in Cambodia: UNTAA, the 
French bilateral aid 
usIca all worked together on road con- 
Pakistan, Ir 
was associated with the United King 


program, and 
struction in) Laos: in 


dom aid program in a radio communi 
cations project 
Other 


jointly with private 


undertaken 
foundations and 


projects were 


These included 


the clerical training centre in Egypt 


education institutes 


issisted bv UNTAA and the 


which is 
Ford Foundation: the Fvo-1cAo-Rocke 
feller 


Foundation project for animal 


disease control in Chile: the FAO 
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UNESCO-Near East Foundation techni- 
cal training projects in Iran; and 
the WHO-UNICEF-ICA-Ford Foundation 
community development project in 
India. 

Sometimes other programs can 
furnish capital investment. Fao ex- 
perts on farm machinery and fishing 
craft mechanization in Ceylon, India 
and Pakistan used equipment provided 
by United States bilateral aid and the 
Colombo Plan. In Turkey, USICA 
agreed to finance a pilot plant and the 
quality control laboratories and vege- 
table canning which an UNTAA expert 
recommended. In Uruguay, FAo- 
assisted agricultural projects have a 
direct bearing on negotiations between 
the Uruguayan Government and the 
International Bank for a loan to 
promote the country’s agricultural de- 
velopment. 

In Indonesia, over a five-year period 
ended in July 1956, the International 
Cooperation Administration granted 
$6.3 million for industrial equipment. 
Of this sum, $5.5 million was obtained 
on the basis of technical advice to 
the Indonesian Ministry of Economic 
Affairs by UNTAA experts. There, too, 
ILO experts have advised and assisted 
the Government in obtaining substan- 
tial equipment from Australia under 
the Colombo Plan for vocational train- 
ing, more especially for the centre at 
Bandung: technical assistance from 
UNESCO experts has helped to acquire 


equipment for the science teaching 
training centre; USICA contributed sev- 
eral million dollars’ worth of essen- 
tial equipment and supplies to proj- 
ects assisted by wuo for eradication of 
malaria, and for control of TB and 
other communicable diseases. 


Program Eraluation 


The Economic and Social Council 
and its Technical Assistance Commit- 
tee (TAC) have called for critical ex- 
amination of the program activities 
and results. Last year, Tac decided that 
such an evaluation should form part 
of the TAB annual report. This was 
done for the first time in the present 
report. 

Assessing a broad program cCover- 
ing more than one hundred countries 
and territories and involving some 
1.300 projects is a difficult task, the 
report notes, adding that it is prac- 
tically impossible to draw conclusions 
valid for the program as a_ whole. 
Expanded program activities are only 
a traction of the national development 
programs: it would be futile to at- 
economic or 


contributions 


tempt to separate, in 
Statistical terms, the 
made bv each 

The results of the expanded pro- 
gram, the report continues, depended 
also on the extent to which govern- 


ments were able to use the assistance 
provided. Furthermore, some signifi- 
cant results, such as the daily influence 
in working methods and attitudes, con- 
stant cross-fertilization of ideas among 
experts, ex-fellows and their co- 
workers, are intangible and difficult 
to evaluate by established techniques. 

But an evaluation was made. To 
obtain up-to-date information, a 
questionnaire was sent to all TAB 
Resident Representatives, requesting a 
critical review of program activities in 
their areas. They were asked to pre- 
pare their replies after consultation 
with recipient governments and to 
submit them to participating agencies 
for comment. The review covered 
ninety countries, representing about 
60 per cent of the total country pro- 
gram for 1956. 

Recipient countries generally agreed 
that although an exact measurement 
would be difficult, the expanded pro- 
gram contributed in varying degrees 
to their national development. In gen- 
eral, projects well-geared to national 
development plans yielded the best 
results. There were signs that the an- 
nual planning of the technical assist- 
ance prrogram in most countries was 
progressively integrated with national 
planning activities. Nevertheless, most 
countries and territories covered by 
the expanded program still lacked or 
had only embryonic national develop- 
ment plans. 


Type of Expert Needed 


The information received from the 
thirty countries under review showed 
that the performance of international 
experts was generally considered to 
be satisfactory. With a few exceptions, 
they combined technical competence 
with the capacity to adapt quickly to 
local conditions and to collaborate 
with national personnel. 

It was generally recognized that 
technical assistance assignments are 
not just a technical, but also a human 
relations problem, and almost every 
government stressed that experts need 
understanding of the social and cul- 
tural background of the country to 
which they are assigned in order to 
work effectively. The review of the 
performance of experts, the report 
underlined the 
simple truth that an international ex- 
pert must be selected not only for his 
technical qualifications but for his 
general adaptability and breadth of 
outlook: once selected, he needs care- 
ful briefing on the country of his as- 
signment. its customs, people and 
culture 

\ reasonable assessment of fellow- 
ships, it was felt, can be made only 
after the recipients have been back 
home a couple of years. Information, 
however. 


declares, once again 


was collected on eighteen 
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countries and 565 fellows due to re- 
turn home during 1955-56. 

All the countries reviewed stated 
that the trainees sent abroad for prac- 
tical studies returned with a wider 
outlook and a knowledge of more 
efficient methods of work. 

No less than 94 per cent of the 
565 fellows now hold positions where 
their training can be put to effective 
use, the survey showed, and 46 per 
cent have more responsible jobs than 
before. In a number of countries, for- 
mer fellows have assumed key posts. 

The report notes the growing ten- 
dency to stress the importance of 
setting up national centres. Several 
governments urged that greater at- 
tention be paid to establishing national 
Or regional training institutes, where 
students may be trained in the home 
country, and the conditions in which 
they will work can be taken into ac- 
count in the training. 


Results Achieved 


Resident Representatives were asked 
to classify the results of 1956 projects 
under four major heads: “excellent,” 
“satisfactory,” “too early to say” and 
“below expectation.” Of the 710 proj- 
ects undertaken in 1956, a total of 
506, or 71 per cent, was rated “ex- 
cellent’ or “satisfactory”; 141 projects, 
or 20 per cent, as “too early to say.” 
Forty-seven projects, or 7 per cent, 
were classified as below expectations. 
Sixteen projects, or 2 per cent, were 
terminated before completion. Of the 
total expenditures, only 7 per cent 
went for projects rated below expecta- 
tions or prematurely terminated. 


Most projects failing to satisfy ex- 
pectations were hampered either by 
lack of adequate administrative and 
technical services in the country to 


ensure a follow-up of the expert's 
work or by a lack of adequate local 
staff, equipment or capital investment. 
The analysis confirms the belief that 
high priority should be given to 
strengthening the countries’ adminis- 
trative systems. 

Examples of projects achieving sig- 
nificant results were given under six 
headings. 

Under “effect on output and costs 
of production,” the report states that 
in Egypt, as a result of the work of 
international experts since 1953, rice 
production has increased steadily, now 
ranking second only to cotton as an 
export commodity. 

In the hilly region of Uttar Pradesh, 
India, the yield of orchard crops has 
substantially increased and the peach 
crop alone has gone up from 1,200.,- 
000 pounds in 1953 to nearly 3 million 
in 1956, making it possible to estab- 
lish a fruit packing industry. An 
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international expert sent to Yugoslavia 
helped the factory at Sibenik to in- 
crease its production of 
from 3,000 to 6,000 tons. 


electrodes 


Under “utilization of natural re- 
sources,” the report records that a 
team of twelve international experts 
in Brazil has been helping to chart the 
resources of the Amazon region and 
to show how these can be developed. 
In another two years or so, the right 
bank of the Amazon River will have 
been charted, for the first time, for 
the development of its forest economy. 

In Iran, international experts helped 
to establish an efficient Soil Depart- 
ment, which has already surveyed 
more than a million hectares, including 
major irrigation projects. Colombia 
reported substantial savings for its 
water resources development scheme 
following the recommendations of two 
international experts. 

Better utilization of human _ re- 
sources is also being studied; for ex- 
ample, in Vietnam, a manpower ex- 
pert helped in formulating plans for 
settling refugees. In Pakistan, a man- 
power survey prepared with interna- 
tional assistance is expected to provide 
the basis for a permanent employment 
information service which will help 
national planning. 

Under “effects on earning capacity,” 
the report states that in Afghani- 
stan, silk production has increased 
substantially through the introduc- 
tion of new = strains of silkworm 
and new types of mulberry from 
Japan. In Yugoslavia, the advice 
of international experts has increased 
egg production by 40 per cent in 
a number of poultry farms and has 
reduced chick mortality from 20 to 
6 per cent. In Taiwan, thanks to the 
assistance of international experts, 
malaria is no longer a public health 
problem. In Burma, eradication of the 
disease is also in sight. 

Under “plans for economic devel- 
opment,” the report says that in India 
assistance has been given to the Statis- 
tical Institute, which played an im- 
portant part in formulating the coun- 
try’s five-year plan. An administrative 
survey in Libya has led to the intro- 
duction of a uniform civil service and 
to the establishment of a school of 
public administration. In Indonesia, 
operational efficiency has significantly 
increased in the country’s civil avia- 
tion, which is playing an important 
part in its economic development. Re- 
forms recommended by international 
experts are becoming an integral part 
of Bolivia’s fiscal system. 

Under “supply of trained person- 
nel,” the report says that in Iran an 
international expert recommended the 
establishment of a national cartograph- 
ic centre, which has trained over 200 


engineers and technicians. The civil 
aviation training centre in Mexico has 
trained over 300 students from Mexico 
and other Latin American countries. 


A pilot school in educational meth- 
ods has trained teachers in Bolivia 
to introduce improved techniques 
throughout the country. In Ceylon, 
a nursing school, reorganized in 1952 
with the help of international experts, 
has become a valuable asset. In Libya, 
the technical and clerical centre oper- 
ated by international experts adds to 
the supply of junior technicians and 
clerical staff. 


In Indonesia, the government sought 
technical assistance for its public edu- 
cation campaign. Only a fraction of 
the people were literate in 1945; by 
1956, the campaign had reached the 
great majority of children of school 
age. 

Under “better working and living 
conditions,” the report lists various 
projects. In Ceylon, Pakistan and the 
Philippines, for example, an interna- 
tional expert introduced rammed- 
earth building, making very low-cost 
dwellings possible. In Burma, interna- 
tional experts helped the government 
to enact social legislation and estab- 
lish a social security board. 


National Projects 


Under “projects transferred to na- 
tional personnel,” the report mentions 
the TB training centre in Pakistan, 
which is being taken over by the gov- 
ernment. In Uruguay, an international 
expert organized the first employment 
service, which is functioning effective- 
ly. In Bolivia, an international expert 
recommended the cultivation of pire- 
tro, from which insecticides and dis- 
infectants are made. The plant is now 
being cultivated under the direction of 
Bolivian technicians. 

In Yugoslavia, the milk institute 
and the UNICEF dairies are now run 
by the government. Other projects be- 
ing progressively transferred to gov- 
ernments include malaria control in 
Afghanistan, TB control in Iraq, the 
nursing school in Ceylon and the tex- 
tile printing project in Burma. 

Only a part of the program was cov- 
ered by this year’s evaluation, the re- 
port points out, even though the coun- 
tries reviewed account for almost three 
fifths of the field program in terms 
of costs. 

The evaluation, nevertheless, shows 
that, on the whole, 1956 was a year 
of all-around progress. Solid results 
were achieved in a great many proj- 
ects in many countries, and conditions 
are steadily being improved, making 
possible even greater benefits from the 
expanded program. 
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New Homes 
for Marshall 


Islanders 


\ SATISFACTORY Outcome to problems arising from 
l the displacement of populations as a result of 
nuclear experiments in the area of the Pacific Islands 
frust Territory has been reported to the Trusteeship 
Council. The United States, as the administering au- 
thority of the widely scattered islands [comprising the 
Marshalls, Marianas and Carolines|, has informed the 
Council of settkements reached for the islanders formerly 
living on Bikini and Eniwetok—displaced in 1946 and 
1947 because of nuclear tests—and of their resettle- 
ment on other atolls. 

In presenting the annual report, Delmas H. Nucker, 
High Commissioner of the territory, also told the 
Council of the imminent return to their home island 
of another group of Micronesians. These were the 
islanders of Rongelap and Utirik, displaced in 1954 
after a number of them had suffered ill-effects and 
property losses as a result of unexpected “fall-out” 
from thermo-nuclear experiments conducted in_ the 
region. Mr. Nucker described in detail the new arrange- 
ments for the displaced people as being completely 
satisfactory to both the indigenous groups and_ the 
administering authority (see below), 


1 “Strategic Area” 


The question of island populations displaced as a 
result of the nuclear experiments conducted by the 
United States in the Pacific trust area has been a matter 
of concern to the Trusteeship Council and the admin- 
istering authority for several years. It may be recalled 
that in 1954 the Marshallese, in a petition submitted 
to the United Nations, asked that all such tests should 
immediately cease or that, if they were judged as abso- 
lutely necessary in the interests of peace and security, 
adequate precautionary and compensatory measures 
should be taken. In presenting their appeal, the island- 
ers pointed out that, apart from the complaints over 
the bomb tests, “we have found the United States ad- 
ministration by far the most agreeable in our history.” 

In a statement to the Council’s Petitions Committee 


in 1954, the United States upheld its right to make the 
nuclear experiments in the area on the grounds that 
the Trusteeship Agreement for the Pacific Islands 
[rust Territory specifically designated the territory as a 
“strategic area” and ensured its role in the maintenance 
of peace and security. The United States delegation 
also emphasized that no person had ever lost his life 
or been seriously injured as a result of the tests, nor 
had any homes been destroyed. 

Presenting the United States position to the Trustee- 
ship Council, Mason Sears further recalled that in 1947 
the Trusteeship Agreement had been negotiated between 
the United States and the Security Council with the 
Soviet Union representative in complete accord. That 
agreement had been predicated on the fact that the 
United Nations clearly approved those islands as a 
“strategic area” in which atomic tests had already been 
held a few months previously. From the very outset, 
said Mr. Sears, it had been clear that the right con- 
ferred on the United States to close areas for security 
reasons anticipated closing them for atomic tests. Tests 
had been held in 1948, 1951 and 1952, and on each 
occasion notice had been given to and accepted by the 
Security Council. 

The Marshall Islands had been selected because there 
was no other place in the world over which the United 
States had jurisdiction where certain experiments could 
have been successfully conducted with less danger. 
Mr. Sears added that the United States could not stop 
its experiments while the Soviet Union continued its 
tests of atomic and hydrogen weapons. 

The question of the displaced islanders was again 
considered by the Trusteeship Council at its eighteenth 
session in 1956. The Council then noted “with regret” 
that the people of Bikini, who had been displaced in 
1946 and were settled on the island of Kili, were still 
dissatisfied with their island, and had not yet been able 
to take advantage of the fishing, agricultural and hous- 
ing facilities which had been provided for them on 
Jaluit atoll. The Council further noted that the admin- 
istering authority expected the situation of the island- 
ers to be considerably improved in the immediate 
future by the provision of adequate sea transportation 
between Kili and Jaluit. |The administration’s latest 
report states that such transport has been provided. | 

The United Nations Visiting Mission which toured 
the trust territory last year also investigated the prob- 
lem while in the Marshall Islands. The Hold-Over 
Committee of the Marshallese Congress asked the 
mission to note that their position was still the same 
as the one they had taken when they presented their 
petition in 1954, namely, that nuclear explosion tests 
in the Marshalls should be discontinued and that, if 
these experiments were absolutely necessary for the 
eventual well-being of all the people of the world and 
could not take place elsewhere, all measures enumer- 
ated in their petition should be taken. During discus- 
sions with the High Commissioner, the mission was 
informed that all possible precautions were being taken. 

Mr. Nucker, in surveying developments in the terri- 
tory, told the Trusteeship Council on May 28 that his 
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Government found great satisfaction in announcing 
that a settlement for the former residents of Bikini and 
Eniwetok atolls had taken place, to their complete 
satisfaction and that of the administering authority. Mr. 
Nucker said that the former islanders of Bikini now 
settled on Kili had accepted the sum of $325,000 and 
the use rights to the island of Kili and three islets in 
the Jaluit atoll, and had in return given the indefinite 
use rights of the atoll of Bikini to the trust territory 
government. At the request of the Kili people, made 
through their elected council, a trust fund of $300,000 
was established in their name. The annual income of 
this fund would be equal to their present copra income, 
so that the Kilians henceforth could look forward to at 
least a doubling of their present yearly income. The 
first installment of the interest from their trust fund 
would be ready for payment in July of this year. 

With regard to the people of Eniwetok, now resident 
in Ujelang atoll, they had accepted, in exchange for the 
indefinite use rights to Eniwetok, the sum of $175,000 
and the use rights to the atoll of Ujelang. Again, as in 
Kili, the people, through their council, requested that 
$150,000 of their money be placed in a trust fund. The 
first installment of interest on this fund would be paid 
to the people of Ujelang in July. 

Mr. Nucker assured the Council that the sums were 
arrived at after numerous talks with the Marshallese 
people and after discussions taking into account the 
land areas of Eniwetok and Bikini, their productivity, 
and that of Kili and Ujelang where the people were 
now living. 


Returned to Island Home 


The High Commissioner of the trust territory also 
reported the imminent return to their home island of 
the displaced islanders of Rongelap. Mr. Nucker said 
this was an event “long looked forward to by the 
people of Rongelap and equally so by the administka- 
tion.” Rongelap atoll was now safe for habitation. 

A new and complete village is being constructed on 
Rongelap; houses, a school, a church, a community 
building, a dispensary, canoe sheds and cisterns are 
being built. Adequate financial resources have been set 
aside so that a gradual readjustment to their previous 
subsistence pattern of life will come about without 
any hardship to the Rongelapese after their return to 
Rongelap. A voice-radio station will be established to 
permit ready contact with the Marshalls district radio 
network (see box). 

Mr. Nucker also informed the Council that the last 
periodic annual medical re-examination of the Ronge- 
lapese and Utirikese, carried out only two months before, 
demonstrated that they were in fine health and that no 
lasting effects of the radioactive fall-out could be 
perceived. In addition to the overall medical check on 
the entire group, five representatives recently volun- 
teered to undergo special refined testings at the Argonne 
National Laboratory near Chicago. These special tests 
had, he said. supported the general examination results 
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that the people were recovered fully and were in ex- 
cellent health. 

During the Council’s debate a number of representa- 
tives expressed reservations on the use of some of the 
islands in the trust territory for nuclear bomb tests. 
Thus, V. K. Krishna Menon, of India, noted that the 
area was apparently still regarded as available for that 
purpose. He held that the question insofar as it con- 
cerned the Trusteeship Council was whether it was 
right to carry out such an operation in a trust territory. 
The special representative had said that the islands 
vacated in 1956 were now considered as safe. In view 
of the divergent views among scientists and the after- 
effects observed in the people of Hiroshima long after 
the explosions there, the next report (on the trust ter- 
ritory) should state whether any untoward effects had 
been observed. 

The representative of India submitted that the issue 
was not whether the effects of the transactions in ques- 
tion in the islands, and in relation to United States 
administration, would be harmful, but whether a new 
principle was being introduced. The administering au- 
thority had used the expression “use rights” to describe 
some special rights which it was supposed to have ac- 
quired by the payment of nearly half a million dollars 
to the people who had been affected by nuclear explo- 
sions. He maintained that under the Charter and the 
Trusteeship Agreement the administering authority had 
the right to use facilities; it did not have to buy it. He 
could regard the payments in question only as some- 
thing which the administering authority considered nec- 
essary as compensation to the islanders for the results 
of the explosions—not a transaction which altered the 
status of the trust territory in any way. 

Mr. Krishna Menon also noted that the special rep- 
resentative had said there was no question of absolute 
ownership. He himself held that there was no question 
of any right of ownership whatsoever; the sovereignty 
of the territory rested in its people. It was latent sov- 





Calling the Islands 


| paagy its headquarters on Guam, the administer- 

ing authority of the Pacific Islands Trust Terri- 
tory maintains voice contact with each of the 
districts of the territory, spread-eagled over thou- 
sands of ocean miles. In turn, each district is 
linked with a network of outer island stations. 
By the end of this year, twenty-two such stations 
manned and maintained by Micronesians will be 
in operation throughout the territory. This net- 
work enables the administration to provide emer- 
gency medical aid as well as information concern- 
ing ship movements. Forty-two Micronesians are 
now holding positions as qualified radio operators 
and mechanics. 

















ereignty because they had not as yet the capacity to 
govern themselves. 

At an earlier session India had suggested that the 
Council should ask an advisory opinion from the Inter- 
national Court on an administering authority’s right to 
use high-powered explosives in an area which would 
destroy the terrain itself. Unfortunately, the Council had 
not accepted this suggestion. Mr, Krishna Menon said 
his delegation’s view that the principle that the destruc- 
tion of an area was not permissible under the trust 
“was still unchallenged.” 

Other speakers touching on the bomb test issue in- 
cluded the representatives of Syria, Burma and_ the 
USSR. 

While welcoming ihe satisfactory agreement reached 
with the peoples of Bikini and Eniwetok, Mr. Asha, of 
Syria, felt that the Marshallese Congress should have 
been consulted in the matter and regretted that the 
Council had not been given an opportunity to express 
its opinion on the question, Syria’s repeatedly expressed 
opinion on the holding of nuclear bomb tests in trust 
areas had not changed. 

U Paw Htin, of Burma, felt that nuclear experiments 
had added considerably to the territory’s problems. 
The holding of such tests did not appear to be in ac- 
cordance with the Trusteeship Agreement. The com- 
pensation or assistance given by the administering 
authority to the islanders cou’d never fully make up 
for the moral and physical suffering they had endured. 

Ivan I. Lobanov, of the USSR, recalled his delega- 
tion’s repeated warnings that nuclear tests were inad- 
missible in a trust territory. The warnings had gone 
unheeded, the tests had continued and had created 
many difficulties for the islands and adversely affected 
the health of the population. The USSR had consist- 
ently maintained that a trustee must not use the pos- 
sessions of his ward for his own purposes, since 
Trusteeship was based on the idea of unselfish aid. Mr. 
Lobanov contended that in this case the Council was 
witnessing a flagrant violation of the principles of 
lrusteeship. Furthermore, no monetary compensation 
could justify the alienation of land within a trust terri- 
tory. The question of the administering authority's 
indefinite retention of certain islands was, he argued. 
closely linked to the important issue of determining a 
date for the territory’s attainment of independence—a 
point on which the administering authority was silent. 

In a subsequent statement to the Council, Mason 
Sears, of the United States, replied to specific questions 
raised by the representative of India, in regard to “use 
rights” in the trust territory. 

Mr. Sears noted that the first question was whether 
the instrument concerning the compensation agreement 
(with the islanders) had been deposited with the United 
Nations Secretariat and whether a copy was available. 
The answer was that the instrument was not an inter- 
national agreement between two sovereign parties and 
hence it had not been deposited with the Secretary- 
General. His delegation had no objection to its circula- 
tion in the Council. Furthermore, it would be included 


bbe 


in the next annual report, and the special representative 
had already given the Council full information concern- 
ing its provisions. 

Secondly, the Indian representative had asked wheth- 
er the agreement affected the Trusteeship Agreement 
and its principles and purposes. The answer was no. 

hirdly, he had asked whether it entailed any rights 
for the user beyond the period of Trusteeship. The 
answer again was no. The instrument had been de- 
scribed as containing use rights of “indefinite” duration; 
“indeterminate” duration might be better, but in any 
case the use right was temporary and not an arrange- 
ment that went beyond the Trusteeship Agreement. 

Phe fourth question was how the right of disposal of 
part of the trust territory could be reconciled with the 
political advancement of the inhabitants. Mr. Sears did 
not quite understand the relevancy of that question, for 
no one had been politically affected. In any event, there 
had been no permanent disposal of any part of the 
trust territory, but only a temporary arrangement for 
the use of a certain area. 


Welfare of Inhabitants 


The United States representative emphasized that at 
no time had his delegation questioned the Council’s 
right to concern itself with all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of the inhabitants. His Government had sup- 
ported the arrangement whereby the Security Council 
had availed itself of the Trusteeship Council’s assistance 
with regard to the trust territory. 

When the United States had formally notified the 
Security Council that, under article 13 of the Trustee- 
ship Agreement, Eniwetok atoll would be closed after 
December 1, 1947, for security reasons, that had obvi- 
ously imposed a limitation upon the freedom of con- 
ducting periodic visits in the area. Moreover, the Coun- 
cil members would undoubtedly agree that technical 
matters concerning nuclear testing were not a suitable 
subject for the Council to consider. It was in that sense 
that the United States had referred from time to time 
to limitations resulting from the closing of the area. 

In thanking the United States representative for this 
clarification, Mr. Lall, of India, said he had no doubt 
that the United States had confined its action to the 
scope of the Trusteeship Agreement, and that was the 
crux of the matter: nothing should be done by the 
administering authority or the people of the trust ter- 
ritory to circumvent the Trusteeship Agreement. His 
delegation had always known that in the case in point 
there was no such intention, but it had been concerned 
with the possible misuse of the matter as a precedent 
elsewhere. 

On other aspects of its annual report on the Pacific 
Islands Trust Territory the United States received gen- 
eral commendation during the Council’s review. The 
consensus was that despite the difficult geographical 
problems involved in administering the widely scattered 
islands, steady progress is being made in all spheres. 

[For the Council's recommendations and observa- 
tions on the territory, see page 36.| 
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New Guinea—youths in training as motor mechanics. 


Het Key Tee as 


a et bh 


Nauru—mine to ship, short haul for phosphate. 


Trusteeship Council’s Reports 


on Four Pacific Trust Territories 


| ig more than eight weeks of meetings during May, 

June and July of this year the fourteen-nation Trus- 
teeship Council reviewed annual reports on six trust 
territories, as well as various issues involving the Trus- 
teeship System as a whole. The reports before the 
Council surveyed territories as widely separated as 
Italian-administered Somaliland, in the northeastern 
corner of Africa, and Western Samoa, deep in the South 
Seas. Other reports were on Tanganyika, New Guinea, 
Nauru, and the Pacific Islands Trust Territory (the 
Marshalls, Marianas and Carolines). 

Every aspect of the people’s lives in these countries 
was dealt with in the Council’s detailed examination. 
While the degree of advancement varies from territory 
to territory. the Council found everywhere a pattern of 
change. In some territories, such as Western Samoa, 
the trusteeship objective of self-government is already 


in sight. In others, the pace of development has not 
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been so rapid. But more local councils, giving the 
indigenous people a larger voice in their own affairs, 
are being established; more schools are being opened 
and more children are attending school; more roads are 
being pushed through the rugged terrain of territories 
like New Guinea; and the widening cash economy in 
many areas is leading the dependent peoples toward 
new hopes and aspirations. 

After its searching scrutiny of the reports, during 
which special representatives of the administering au- 
thorities concerned were questioned by members, the 
Council compiled its own reports on progress. Its con- 
clusions and recommendations on the four trust terri- 
tories in the Pacific area appear on following pages. 
|The Council’s review of Tanganyika and _Italian- 
administered Somaliland appeared in the Review of 
August and July, respectively. | 

(Continued on page 33) 
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‘ elf-Support Projects 


Aid Palestinian Refugees 


— D MUSLEH, at filly-seven, Is Now succeeding 
1 as a farmer. Until 1948 he was a successful mer- 
chant at Ein Kerim, between Jerusalem and Jaffa. When 
the war came to his village he led his family of forty- 
two persons, which included in-laws and grandchildren, 
down to Jericho. An attempt to start a grocery store 
did not succeed—there were 75,000 other refugees 
within three miles, with many merchants among them. 
but few goods and less money were available. 

So Mohamed Musleh spent his last resources leasing 
sixty-five acres of land and digging a well. But this was 
not the rain-fed rocky hill country of Ein Kerim where 
cereals, eggplant, tobacco and even tomatoes had grown 
without irrigation. This was Jericho, blazing hot 1,200 
feet below sea level. where there was neglected, salty 
land and an annual rainfall of only a few centimetres 

Mohamed Musleh’s farm project came to a standstill 
before it started. However, he and his family were kept 
alive by the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East, which since 
1950 has cared for 900,000 Arab refugees. 

In 1955 UNRWA came forward with its individual 
grants program, a program designed to help refugees 
like Mohamed Musleh achieve self-support. Money was 
made available—without prejudice to his femily’s rights 
to repatriation and or compensation—to buy a large 
diese! pump engine, to build a reservoir, a pump house 
and concrete irrigation channels and to provide seeds 
and plants for the first year’s crop—bananas, green 
peppers, tomatoes and a few citrus trees. 

Now, only two years later, Mohamed Musleh’s cour- 
age in overcoming the inertia induced by seven years 
of dependence on international relief and the feeling 
that self support projects meant permanent resettlement 
and abandonment of repatriation, has vindicated 
UNRWA’s confidence in him. His family works his pros- 
perous little farm assisted by twelve laborers, them- 
selves refugees and grateful for the work. Soon. his 
eldest son Ahmed will take over. Meanwhile. hitherto 
neglected land is now producing food for Jordan and 
providing added hope for the refugees 

In just over two years, this UNRWA “grants” program 
has approved 714 projects at a total cost of two million 
dollars. These have helped 5.400 refugees to become 


self-supporting at an average cost of 390 dollars per 
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head. The means by which self-support has been 
achieved range from weaving at Hebron to carpentry 
at Tulkarem, from stone crushing in Madaba to colored 
photography printing in Bethlehem. The program also 
includes such activities as making fezzes, fabricating 
wooden heels for women’s shoes, manufacturing relig- 
ious candles for pilgrims to burn in the Holy Sepulchre 
Church and even wicker-weaving by blind people in 
the Old City of Jerusalem. 

One enterprising Palestinian, formerly a_watch- 
mender in Ramleh, is now able to import German 
leather, make it into watch straps and then export these 
to Switzerland. All this is but one facet of UNRWA’s 
rehabilitation program designed to assist the refugees 
in achieving self-support. 

But despite the success of this program, demon- 
strated by follow-up inspections and by the increasing 
number of applications which in eighteen months com- 
pletely outgrew the ability of the joint Government- 
UNRWA Offices to handle them, there are to be no more 
grants, for there are no more funds. The thousands of 
applicants only hope that United Nations Member 
States will enable their projects to go ahead. 

While the Musleh family was making its way from 
Ein Kerim to Jericho, Ahmed Sakka arrived at Nablus 
(Shechem of the Bible). This fourteen-year-old boy 
was a refugee from Jaffa. His education had been sud- 
denly interrupted. First the Red Cross, then UNRWA 
with their limited resources did what they could to help 
him. He ate his daily rations of 1.600 calories. Shelter. 
if only a tent, was provided; medical care was available: 
clothes were produced by a voluntary agency; even 
education—the one thing that Ahmed craved more 
than anything else—was provided. Eventually he be- 
came a teacher. 

Then, in 1953, UNRWA’s Rehabilitation Department 
opened its Vocational Training Centre at Kalandia. 
near Jerusalem, and chose him to join its first course 
of electrical wiremen trainees. By this time Ahmed was 
a husband and father. This opening meant an oppor- 
tunity to train for a year under international specialists. 
with the most modern equipment, to become a skilled 
tradesman—one of the Middle East’s most wanted 
men. When the economic development following the 
Second World War came to the area. there were few 
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indigenous technicians or trade training schools in 
the region. 

Ahmed Sakka’s early hopes were fulfilled. He en- 
joyed his year at the training centre so much that he 
is now back there as an instructor. After graduation he 
worked first on airport installations at Amman and 
Mafraq. Then he went off to construction work in the 
Persian Gulf states. All the time he wanted to help 
others among his fellow refugees to reach the new and 
more satisfying life which the mastery of a trade had 
opened up for him. Late in 1956 a vacancy as a wire- 
man instructor occurred at the centre and he was re- 
cruited to fill it. 

As part of their training course, this year’s wiremen 
have been helping other trade trainees to construct, on 
their own, the instructor training unit, a residential 
annex at Kalandia which will, if further funds are avail- 
able, be used to accommodate Arab tradesmen to be 
trained as technical instructors. These would then be 
placed in four other training centres yet to be built— 
two in Jordan and two in Lebanon. 

But such training and the building of such centres 
cost money, which UNRWA does not have. To build a 
centre for 200 students costs about $165,000; to equip 
it, $130,000; running costs are about $125,000 a year. 
Courses, lasting from one to two years, include training 
for electricians, radio mechanics, wiremen, fitter- 
machinists, blacksmiths, draughtsmen, carpenters, build- 
ers, welders and plumbers, while further courses for 
diesel mechanics and surveyors are about to start. Once 


the centre is operating, it costs about 9690 to train 
a tradesman. 

Phe success of the centres is illustrated by the facil- 
ity with which Kalandia’s 213 graduates so far have 
found jobs. Before they have even completed their 
courses and without the assistance of the UNRWA place- 
ment service, many find jobs all over the Middle East. 
The demand is growing. 

The refugee’s passion for education is also demon- 
strated by the many students who walk along the roads 
studying their textbooks, and by the almost pathologi- 
cal rush back to the schools when they reopen in the 
autumn, More than half of UNRWA’s charges are chil- 
dren under the age of fifteen. Nowhere is the compe- 
tition for entrance and the desire for knowledge keener 
than in the vocational training centres. Already the 
historical prejudice for “white collar jobs” is disappear- 
ing, as the long waiting lists for all types of trade 
training courses bear witness. 

Today, if Mohamed Musleh’s pump engine should 
fail him, he will be able to get it repaired by a trades- 
man trained at Ahmed Sakka’s centre. All this is only 
an encouraging beginning. There must be more men 
like Mohamed Musleh and Ahmed Sakka if a stable 
Middle East is to be developed and the refugees given 
opportunities and brighter hopes for the future. But 
there can only be more of them if rehabilitation funds 
are forthcoming, funds which can reduce the long 
waiting lists of applicants for vocational training centres 
and individual grants. 


The Economic and Social Council (Continued from page 13) 


Nations Refugee Fund. It is certainly gratifying for the 
United Nations that members of the Council should 
have been able to adopt without a dissenting vote a 
resolution recommending a prolongation of the Office 
of the High Commissioner for five years, as well as an 
intensification of the UNREF program which should 
make it possible to achieve permanent solutions for all 
the refugees who are still in camps. 


Coordination of Activities 


The Council at this session devoted much care to 
the “general review of the development and coordina- 
tion of the activities of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies in the economic, social and human 
rights fields,” and, in particular, to questions relating 
to coordination and concentration of efforts and re- 
sources. It was of great advantage that the Coordination 
Committee was able to meet and complete, before the 
plenary meetings of the Council, an important aspect 
of its task, the review of the Secretary-General’s report 
on streamlining and sections of the Commissions’ re- 
ports on the same subject. Moreover, when the Council 
began its plenary debates, it profited much from the 
personal participation of the Secretary-General and 
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many of the heads of the specialized agencies. The 
major results of the Council’s consideration of this item 
are embodied in a series of resolutions and a report 
by the Coordination Committee which outline a pro- 
gram of further action by the Secretary-General, the 
Administrative Committee on Coordination and _ the 
specialized agencies. Fresh ground was broken by the 
resolution dealing with the conditions of effective con- 
certed action on major programs calling for the partici- 
pation of several organizations; and by the resolution 
providing for an appraisal of the scope, trend and cost 
of the programs of the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies for the period 1959 to 1964. 

The problem of coordination is a continuing one and 
its importance will increase with the expansion of the 
work of the various organizations of the United Nations 
family in these fields. Fears have been expressed that 
under the garb of coordination an attempt is being made 
to curtail the economic and social activities of the 
United Nations. The Council would do well to allay 
these fears by adopting measures which make our in- 
tentions quite clear, and endeavors might be made to 
increase the efficiency of these programs instead of 
diminishing their size or utility, 
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... Brazil’s Gift to Headquarters 


vo to the United Nations will shortly be view- 

ing two huge murals—one depicting war, the other, 
peace. They are to be placed in the delegates’ lobby of 
the General Assembly building. The murals, executed 
by Candido Portinari, the best known of Brazilian 
painters, are a gift of the Brazilian Government to the 
United Nations. 

The Brazilian gift is the most recent of gifts from 
Member States to the United Nations in response to an 
invitation extended in April 1950 by Trygve Lie, the 
first Secretary-General. Mr. Lie said he believed that 
“there is a universal feeling that something of the 
culture of all Member nations should be incorporated 
in One way or another in the [United 
Nations | Headquarters.” Attached to the 
invitation was a list of suggestions for 
the guidance of governments interested 
in making donations representative of 
the culture of their countries. 

To help in the selection of paintings, 
furniture and designs for the interior 
decoration and exterior landscaping of 
the main parts of the permanent Head- 
quarters of the United Nations, a four- 
member Board of Art Advisers was set 
up under the chairmanship of Wallace 
K. Harrison, the Director of Planning 
for Headquarters. 

In August 1952 the Brazilian Government offered 
to provide the two large murals, with the work being 
commissioned to the artist Portinari. Three subjects 
were suggested to Mr. Portinari: “War and Peace,” 
“Brazil and the Americas,” or “The Contribution of 
Brazil to Universal Peace.” He chose the first subject, 
which had been proposed by Jayme de Barros, present 
Minister Plenipotentiary and Deputy Permanent Repre- 
sentative of the Brazilian Mission to the United Nations. 

Sketches of the murals were submitted to the United 
Nations Board of Art Advisers at the end of 1952 for 
their approval. The Board, in its approval in February 
1953, found them “extremely stimulating in color, design 
and composition,” and indicated that the final paintings 
would be “a most handsome addition to the embellish- 
ment of the United Nations Permanent Headquarters.” 

The first mural, “War,” was completed in August 
1955 and the second early in 1956; both were executed 
in oil on six-sheet cedar plywood, of the type usually 
employed for passenger aircraft partitions. 

Mr. Portinari made no attempt to follow either a 
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Candido Portinari 


narrative, historical or anecdotal approach in the execu- 
tion of the works. In the composition of “War,” he 
avoided any realistic reference to present-day conflicts, 
and by-passed the general presentation of war and its 
paraphernalia. In describing this mural, Mr. Portinari 
stated that “war today is no longer a battlefield; it is 
human suffering, torn fields, ruined cities, women and 
children sacrificed, the world shaken by cataclysms; its 
desolation is swept by a wind of insanity, of mad- 
ness...” 

In the execution of the mural “Peace,” Mr. Portinari 
explained that he was inspired by the ideal atmosphere 
of serenity and peacefulness of the spirits described in 
Eumenides, by Aeschylus. Mr. Portinari 
“sought, following a parallel suggestion, 
to make use of simple and pure forms, 
bathed in a light capable of suggesting 
an atmosphere of brotherhood and un- 
derstanding among men.” 

Both murals measure 34 by 46 feet; 
they are to cover the east and west walls 
of the delegates’ lobby on both sides of 
the great window opposite the tapestry 
entitled “Peace, Prosperity and Equal- 
ity,” a gift of Belgium. Work on hang- 
ing the murals was started on July 12 
and was expected to be completed be- 
fore the opening of the twelfth regular 
session of the General Assembly on September 17. 

Mr. Portinari is best known for his work in Brazil, 
which includes murals for several government buildings, 
including the Ministry of Education in Rio de Janeiro. 
In the United States he has painted murals for the His- 
panic Foundation, for the Library of Congress in 
Washington, D.C., and the Brazilian Pavilion at the 
New York World’s Fair in 1939. His canvas “O Morro” 
(The Hill) has been acquired by the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in New York. 

The artist was born on a coffee plantation in the 
small town of Brodowski, State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, on 
December 29, 1903. At the age of nine, he helped to 
decorate a church in his native town. He received his 
art education at the National School of Fine Arts in 
Rio de Janeiro, and at private academies in Paris. Mr. 
Portinari has exhibited his paintings in many of the 
principal cities of the world, including Rio de Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Paris, Detroit, New York 
City, Venice and Munich. 
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Man’s Role in 













M*“s has played a considerable role 


ANCE BETWBREN THE TOWN AND THE COUNTRYSIDE: The early villay in changing the appearance of 
ya ymall cluster of habitations, surrounded by the most important ef the earth during the millenia of his 
esources—-fertile soil. As the village grew into a town and, perhaps tenure. He often has prided himself 
city, surrounding agricultural land became covered with residence on the forests he has swept out of his 
dings, factories and processing plants. This picture shows the Israel way, the mountainsides he has laid 

vn of Moshav Nahlal, for the moment “in balance” with the land open in his quest for minerals, the 
teeming cities he has built, and on his 

domination of wild life and the land 

he stands on. Man began to change 

the balance of flora and fauna long 

before historic times, probably as early 

DEEORESTATION OF THE MOUNTAINS: Studies made in the eighteenth and as his discovery of fire-making. As 
nineteenth centuries of the deforestation of the high Alps showed that emphasis shifted from root gathering 
man’s ardor to cut timber had brought about erosion of the mountain and hunting to grazing and farming, 
yvolls, destruction of mountain pastures, and de ple tion of the water sources the changes were accelerated. In some 
which fed the streams and rivers. Less than a century ago this eullied regions of the world, community and 
mountain terrain in Haiti was blanketed with trees and other vegetation subsistence farming developed into 


large-scale commercial enterprise, into 
agricultural industry, and the impact 
of man on his natural environment be- 
came more evident than ever before. 
Modern methods produced more food, 
year by year, but forests that had taken 
hundreds, even thousands, of years to 
grow disappeared, and heavily-grazed 
grasslands turned into semi-desert. The 
water conserved by the forests evapo- 
rated, and the soil once held together 
by the roots of trees, shrubs and weeds 
began to wash with the rains and drift 
with the winds. Man moved on, found 
other virgin country, and began his 
efforts again. 

One need not search far for evi- 
dence of man’s ruthless exploitation of 
nature. In southwestern United States, 
where the tall plains grass was plowed 
under, farmers now fight an unending 
battle to preserve the topsoil from the 
blowing winds. The mountains of Haiti 
which once were covered lushly with 
pines and hardwoods are now arid and 
eroded, with deep ugly gullies carrying 
off the last fertile earth into the coast- 
al valleys and the sea. Flying over the 
deserts of Libya or Somaliland, mod- 
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FROM THE 


Changing the Face of the Earth 


ern man may see the faint ruins of 
habitations and towns, and wonder 
what whim of nature brought sand 
dunes where human life once thrived. 

The Greek philosopher Plato noted 
in his Criterias that Attica in ancient 
Greece once had a soil that surpassed 
all others in fertility. He observed that 
Attica had had abundant forests in 
the mountains which provided fodder 
for the animals and storage for water, 
which poured forth bountifully in 
springs and streams. But by Plato’s 
day Attica had become a “skeleton of 
a body, wasted by disease.” 

In China, the philosopher Mencius 
described the beautiful trees of the 
mountain which were hewn down with 
axes. When they began growing again, 
buds and sprouts appeared, and goats 
and cattle browsed upon them. “To 
these things,” Mencius said, “is owing 
the bare and stripped appearance of 
the mountain, and when people now 
see it, they think it was never finely 
wooded. But is this the nature of the 
mountain?” In these brief words, the 
Chinese scholar distinguished between 
a natural landscape and the “cultural” 
landscape produced by man. 

It is evident that man is not for the 
first time aware of the effects of his 
living habits on nature. In our own 
day, during which the consuming and 


TIMBER: Z/n the beginning man burned 
it away to catch game, then he burned 
it to clear ground for planting, and at 
last he cut it for building materials. 
Wherever man destroyed the forests, 
he changed the flora and fauna. Some- 
times he made fertile what was barren, 
but he also left many eroded mountains 
and desert-like plains in his wake. 
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despoiling of natural wealth has ac 
celerated at an alarming rate, man is, 
however, more concerned with the un- 
fortunate results of his handiwork, 
possibly because he is now able to ap 
preciate that our soil and our mineral 
wealth are not without limit 

An international symposium on the 
subject of man’s effect upon his natu- 
ral environment was held at Princeton 
not long ago under the auspices of the 


Anthro 
pological Research, with the participa 


Wenner-Gren Foundation for 


tion of seventy specialists. Papers de- 
livered at the symposium have been 
published in a volume of nearly 1200 
pages under the title Man's Role in 
Changing the Face of the Earth. They 
explore from various points of view 
man’s activities, mythologies, tradi- 
tions and pressures in relation to en- 
vironmental changes, and demonstrate 
the emergence of new critical prob- 
lems for the human race deriving out 
of solutions of older problems. 

The first section of the book traces 
the longevity and variety of man’s 
changes on the earth from his im- 
portant first use of fire through the 
effects of early tood-producing popu- 
lations in different areas of the world, 
to the transformations brought about 
by the urbanization of society. Part 
two considers the methods and agen- 
cles of man’s changes, and the means 
by which he has altered the landscape, 
the soil, the seas and waters, the cli- 
mate itself, and biotic communities 
The third portion of the book deals 
with the effects of man’s actions on 
the continued habitability of the earth 
and on the course of his own evolu- 
tion, examining the problems and lim- 
itations which these action may impose 
on the earth’s future inhabitants. 

Studies of the torrents of the French 
ind Austrian Alps made in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies depict graphically what has been 
happening to the earth’s surface in 
many parts of the world as a result of 
man’s ardor to survive, develop, and 
to expand his domain. Those studies 
also deepened man’s realization of his 
power to change the features of the 
earth’s surface. In 1797 a French en- 
gineer named Fabre announced that 
the causes of the sudden and over- 
whelming torrents which flooded the 
farms and settlements of the lowlands 
were the clearing and deforestation of 
the high Alps. The cutting of trees in 
the high mountains, he said, permitted 
the formation of torrents which brought 
about seven kinds of disaster the 
ruin of the forests: the erosion of the 
mountain soils and the consequent de- 
struction of mountain pastures; the 
ruin of dwellings situated along the 
streams: the division of watercourses 
in. thei 
floods: silting of the mouth of streams: 


lower reaches caused by 


litigation over riparian rights as a 
consequence of the division of water 
courses; and the diminution of the 
Water sources which fed the streams 
and rivers. Fabre’s work was the be- 
ginning of a series of studies on the 
question of Alpine water by foresters, 
enyzimeers and agronomists. Some otf 
them concluded that the torrents ap- 
peared when the highland forests dis- 
appeared, and that the torrents disap- 
peared when the forests were restored. 
The theme running through nineteenth 
century studies was that clearing, 
grazing. shifting farming, and torrents 
were all part of the greater problem 
of Alpine deforestation. One scholar, 
\lexander von Humboldt, 
that “by felling the trees which cover 
the tops and sides of mountains, men 
in every climate prepare at once two 


calamities for future generations: want 


declared 


of fuel and scarcity of water.” 
Changes wrought upon the surface 
of the earth were not initiated by mod- 
ern man. Our paleolithic 
must take some of the responsibility 


ancestors 


tor gradual deformation of vegetation 


























Their instrument was fire. Paleolithic 
man’s fuel needs were supplied by 
dead wood, drifted or fallen, and he 
created his own dead wood by the 
stripping of bark from trees, which 
caused the trees to die. The intentional 
or accidental fires around camp sites 
became elaborated, in time, into the 
fire drive to help in the capture of 
game. This use of fire became, by in 
sensible stages, a device to improve the 
vield of desired animals and _ plants 
Mature woody growth provides less 
food for humans and ground animals 
Among 
agricultural and peoples, 
burning in preparation for planting or 
grazing has been universal until recent 
This burning and reburning has 


than do fire-disturbed sites. 
pastoral 


times 


MECHANIZED AGRICUL TURAI FACTOR- 
ieS: The entire character of agricul- 
ture changed with the advent of the 
era of large cities. Farms became busi- 
nesses which resorted to machines to 
clear more land and produce more 
and more food ai an ever faster pace. 
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MINERAL EXTRACTION: Modern tech- 
niques have made possible faster ex- 
traction of our minerals. Though the 
world’s coal deposits are not inex- 
haustible, atomic and solar energy may 
offset our heavy fuel losses. Seen here 
is an open-pit copper mine in Chile. 


changed the balance of both flora and 
fauna. In some parts of the world 
today the process of burning brush 
and forests in preparation for planting 
goes on. But in sustaining, non-ex- 
panding economies such as these the 
full impact of man’s agricultural prac- 
tices are not readily seen. 

In so-called “primitive” forms of 
agriculture, despite the marks left on 
the natural environment, there was a 
balance between man and nature. But 
as agriculture more and more develops 
into industry, the less man and nature 
remain in balance. In many regions of 
the world today, irrespective of the 
names given to the economic systems 
under which the people live, the farm 
has become “capital in land,” the agri- 
culturist an operator of an outdoor 
food factory. 

Probably nowhere is the continuing 
process of attrition seen better in 
microcosm than in certain historical 
developments connected with Europ- 
ean overseas colonization. The first 
colony in the New World, Santo Do- 
mingo, appears to have set a pattern. 
First efforts were toward the acquisi- 
tion of gold. This quest resulted in 
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forced labor among the indigenous 
Indian population. When the Indian 
inhabitants died out or fled, the im- 
portation of African slaves began. But 
the disappearance of the Indian labor 
force had affected the food growing on 
the island, and pigs were grazed on 
land that had been cleared and turned 
for planting. Thus stock ranching be- 
gan where trees had stood not long 
before. Further changes were wrought 
when the colonists began the cutting 
of dyewoods for shipment abroad. 
When sugar cultivation was introduced 
it soon became one of the island’s 
prime crops. But the colonial sugar 
mills were heavy wood users, espe- 
cially for boiling sugar, and by the 
sixteenth century the exhaustion of 
wood supply had already become a 
serious problem. 

The colonial era in Haiti ended at 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. While the huge production of 
sugar and cane products fell off dra- 
stically, old methods persisted and the 
trees continued to disappear. They 
were the sole fuel known to more than 
three million Haitians, and for most 
of them a much needed building ma- 
terial. Even valuable export woods 
such as mahogany were used to build 
bridges. But the manufacture of lime 
in a country that produced no cement 
of its own came to consume the re- 
maining trees at an ever faster rate. 
To make lime, charcoal is required; 
and to make charcoal, wood. One of 
Haiti’s important exports today con- 








sists of mahogany objects, and this 
kind of wood will be gone in the fore- 
seeable future. Today a large mountain 
region in the south still bears the 
name “Pine Forest.” Several decades 
ago it was in fact a forest of magnifi- 
cent trees, and the ground was carpeted 
with wild strawberries. But the “Pine 
Forest” now is an almost treeless, in- 
creasingly arid mountain region in 
which deep ugly gullies are carrying 
off the once-fertile soil with every 
rainfall. 

Elsewhere in the Americas the pat- 
tern was repeated. The sharp decline 
in aboriginal population brought aban- 
donment of cleared land, an invitation 
to stockmen. Similar attrition against 
the stands of timber resulted from 
mining Operations. When mines were 
abandoned, it was less often due to 
depletion of ores than to inability to 
cope with water seepage and to ex- 
haustion of necessary fuel and timber. 

Where is this constant changing in 
the face of the earth leading us? As 
seen by Professor Carl O. Sauer, one 
of the contributors to the Wenner- 
Gren symposium, the worry of the 
early part of this century was that we 
might not use our natural resources 
thriftily. But this concern has given 
way to easy confidence in the limitless 
capacities of technological advance. 
“The natural scientists were and still 
may be conservation-minded; the phys- 
ical scientists and engineers today are 
of the lineage of Daedalus, inventing 
ever more daring reorganizations of 
matter and, in consequence, whether 
they like it or not, of social institu- 
tions. Social science eyes the attain- 
ments of physical science enviously 
and hopes for similar competence and 
authority in reordering the world. 
Progress is the common watchword of 
our age its objective the ever- 
expanding ‘dynamic economy,’ with 
ever-increasing input of energy. Ca- 
pacity to produce and capacity to 
consume are the twin spirals of the 
new age which is to have no end, if 
war can be eliminated.” 

The conservationist and the tech- 
nologist, apparently, see man’s future 
through two different kinds of optical 
glass. One of the Wenner-Gren for- 
um’s speakers summarized these dif- 
ferent views in two short verses. The 
conservationist laments: 


The world is finite, resources are 
scarce, 
Thines are bad and will be worse, 
Coal is burned and gas exploded, 
Forests cut and soil eroded. 
Wells are dry and air’s polluted, 
Dust is blowing, trees uprooted. 
Oil is going, ores depleted, 
Drains receive what is excreted. 
Land is sinking, seas are rising, 
Man is far too enterprising. 
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To this the technologist responds: 


Van's potential is quite terrific, 
You can't go back to the neolithic. 
The cream is there for us to skim it, 
Knowledge is power, the sky's the 
limit 
Every mouth has hands to feed it, 
Food is found when people need it. 
1/1 we need is found in granite 
Once we have the men who plan it. 
Yeast and algae vive us meat 
Soil is almost obsolete 


Sauer sees it, the 


increasing production of re- 


As) Professor 
Steepls 
cent years is due only in part to more 
efficient use of energy and the sub- 
stitution of abundant for scarce mate- 
rials. “Mainly.” he says, “we have been 
learning how to deplete more rapidly 
the resources known to be accessible 
Must we not admit that very 
much of what we call production is 


tt US 
extraction?” Even the so-called re- 
newable resources such as timber are 
not being renewed, and the world ts in 
a state of Wood-famine without, seem- 
ingly being able to remedy the 
situation 

It is not only man’s agricultural 
methods and activities which are re- 
sponsible for the changes in his nat- 
firing and 
cutting of forested areas, the plowing 
of the soil, and heavy grazing have 


ural environment The 


all played a major part over the ages. 
But the phenomenon of the city has 
contributed significantly to upsetting 
the balance between man and nature 
and to the despoiling of the country- 
side, near and far. One obvious de- 
velopment in) connection with con- 
tinuously growing great cities is the 
increased production—or extraction 
required to build them, feed them and 
keep them running. 

‘The emergence of the city trom 
the village.’ writes Professor Lewis 
Mumford, one of the participants in 
the symposium, “was made possible 
improvements in plant cultiva- 
stock-breeding that came 


by the 
tion and 
with neolithic culture; in particular, 
the cultivation of hard grains that 
could be kept over from vear to yea 
without spoiling. This new form of 


food not merely offered insurance 

against: starvation in the lean vears 
but likewise made it possible to 

breed and support a bigger population 

not committed to food raising.” 

Early marks of 


The main source 


cities bore many 
their village origins 
of their tood was the land around 
them. They had organic limits related 
to their nearby supplies of food and 
Cities like Rome. which drew 
heavily on the granaries of Africa and 
the Near East. appear to have been 
exceptions until the nineteenth cen- 
turv. This means, Professor Mumford 
savs, “that one of the chief determi- 
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nants of large-scale urbanization has 
been nearness to fertile agricultural 
land; yet paradoxically, the growth of 
most cities has been achieved by cov- 
ering over and removing from culti- 
vation the very land—often, indeed, 
the richest alluvial soils—whose 
existence at the beginning made their 
growth possible.” The modern city has 
become an “inverted oasis of stone 
or clay.” a place where man_ has 
chosen to dissociate from his natural 
environment. The factories, 
mines, roads, and suburbs continue to 
spread out, drawing heavily on food 
resources, lumber, transport, steel, rub- 
ber and coal. The development of 
modern transportation methods has 
made it possible for cities to receive 
supplies for their insatiable needs from 
great increasing 
amounts, offsetting, temporarily, the 
loss of the once-fertile fields on which 
they stand and the neighboring coun- 
trvside converted into factory sites and 
suburbia 

The more complete the urbaniza- 
tion that takes place, “the more highly 
the city seems developed as an inde- 
pendent entity, the more fatal are the 
consequences for the territory it dom- 
inates.” If the growth of massive cities 
was damaging to the ancient world, 
when cities as big as Rome, Carthage 
and Alexandria were the exception ra- 
ther than the rule, Professor Mumford 
believes, we have good reason to ex- 
amine carefully the probable conse- 
quences of the present wave of urbani- 
zation. 

Most specialists agree that we do 
not have to be overly concerned for 
the. immediate future as regards our 
supply of adequate resources. We have 
the machinery to drill deeper oil wells 
than previously, bring up ores from 
greater depths than we used to, and to 
produce synthetic materials that only 
a short while ago could hardly be 
imagined. Despite this, however, our 
drain on known resources is increas- 
ing disproportionately to population 
gains. While the population of the 
United States doubled in fifty years, 
for example, the production of all 
minerals increased eightfold. The con- 
sumption of paper increased fourteen 
times over the same period. At the 
same time, despite our technological 


city’s 


distances and in 


advances in farming, the gross agri- 
cultural production in the United 
States is not currently increasing as 
rapidly as population, and industry is 
using an ever-larger portion of the or- 
ganic products of the land. 
Technological advances seemingly 
have opened a new vista of plenty, 
both in resources and energy. Iron ore 
from the great Mesabi pits of Minne- 
sota is nearly mined out, but methods 
have been devised for extracting iron 
from a flint-hard rock called taconite. 


Ihe energy required for processing 
taconite iron, however, is seven times 
greater than for the soft red ores of 
the Mesabi mines. Light metals such 
as aluminum, magnesium and titanium 
are taking a large place in the indus- 
trial economy, but each of them re- 
quires a larger energy investment than 
materials formerly used. 

The heavy drain on natural rubber, 
particularly during the Second World 
War, forced the Western World to be- 
gin synthetic production on a large 
scale. In the United States, production 
of synthetic rubber is now about two- 
thirds of a million tons annually. But 
to make it requires about 100 million 
gallons of petroleum which will not be 
available to drive cars, trains and 
planes, to build roads or heat homes. 
In 1954 Americans used fifty million 
gallons of latex paint. To make this 
paint required nearly 3 million gallons 
of petroleum. 

A fabulous filament by the name of 
nylon emerged not too long ago to 
displace silk. Three hundred million 
pounds of nylon are produced annu- 
ally out of coal and crude oil, con- 
suming the equivalent of 300,000 tons 
of coal. Nylon was but the first of a 
growing family of synthetic fibers 
made out of fossil fuels. We now have 
others such as dacron, orlon, dynel, 
acrilan, and saran to name but the 
best known. 

About a million tons of plastics 
are being produced annually in the 
United States. Nearly that much ton- 
nage from the fossil fuel reserves was 
required for the finished product. In 
1954 the United States consumed over 
100,000 tons of polyethylene alone, 
the production of which ate up some 
100 million gallons of petroleum prod- 
ucts. 

We usually think of new synthetic 
products as substitutes for traditional 
natural materials, but our natural re- 
sources continue to provide the sub- 
stance and the sinews of the substi- 
tutes, and at an ever-increasing real 
cost. 

The eventual development of solar 
and atomic fusion and fission energy 
eventually may provide some solutions. 
Meanwhile, man continues to change 
the face of the earth, and that chang- 
ing face is imposing on him ever-new 
problems and institutions. 


MAN’sS ROLE IN CHANGING THE FACE 
OF THE Eartn, published for the 
Wenner-Gren Foundation for An- 
thropological Research and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation by the 
University of Chicago Press, 1193 
pages. Edited by William L. 
Thomas, with the collaboration of 
Carl O. Sauer, Marston Bates and 
Lewis Mumford. Price $12.50 USA. 
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Trusteeship Council’s Reports on Territortes (Continued from page 23) 


Recommendations on New Guinea 


USTRALIAN-administered New Guinea, 
generally regarded as the most un- 
derdeveloped of all the trust territories, 
covers a total land area of 93,000 square 
miles and embraces more than six hun- 
dred islands. Characterized by extremely 
rugged terrain, with many mountain 
peaks of over 14,000 feet, the territory 
comprises the northeastern part of the 
island of New Guinea, the Bismark 
Archipelago, and the northern parts of 
the Solomon Islands group. Lying within 
eight degrees of the equator, it is hot 
throughout the year and is also one of 
the world’s wettest regions. In 1955 the 


4 


population included 1,241,000 New 
Guineans and 12,545 Europeans and 
others. 


In some of the wild hinterland regions, 
which have not yet been brought fully 
under administrative control, the people 
still live in conditions of primitive sav- 
agery. Tribal warfare is common in these 
areas and the latest administrative report 
told of outbreaks of tribal fighting in the 
Sepik River district last year. 

Australia reported that it plans to bring 
the entire territory under administrative 
control by the end of 1959. The Special 
Representative of the administering au- 
thority, Mr. J. H. Jones, told the Trustee- 
ship Council that during the year under 
review a thousand square miles of the 
area “under partial administration in- 
fluence” were brought under “adminis- 
tration influence” and one hundred square 
miles “under administration influence” 
were brought under “full control.” Mr. 
Jones stated that, as a result of an inten- 
sive program of patrolling during the past 
six years, no part of the vast territory 
was now unknown to the administration 
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and current plans envisaged that the 
whole of the territory will be under full 
administrative control by the end of 1959. 

In its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, the Council noted “with satisfac- 
tion” the progress in the past year in 
extending administrative control and the 
plan to bring the territory under full con- 
trol by 1959. It was hoped that the ad- 
ministering authority will continue con- 
sidering an officiai name for the indige- 
nous inhabitants, taking fully into account 
the peoples’ wishes and views. 

Political developments have centred 
mainly at the local and village level. On 
the Legislative Council, which serves both 
New Guinea and the neighboring terri- 
tory of Papua, there are at present two 
indigenous members from the trust terri- 


~ 





Convalescing in a hospital. 


tory. The Council hoped that this repre- 
sentation will soon be increased, taking 
into account so far as possible the wishes 
of the people. 

The further extension of local govern- 
ment councils evoked the Trusteeship 
Council's satisfaction, It also noted the 
substantial contribution which these are 
making toward the provision of their 
own public services. 

Membership on the district and town 
advisory councils, until now, has been 
confined with one exception to Europeans 
and Asians. The Council noted the ap- 
pointment of an indigenous representa- 
tive to one district council and hoped 
that similar appointments would be made 
to other district and town councils. 

Recalling its previous recommendations 
concerning indigenous tribunals, the 
Council asked the administering au- 





Fishine with how and arrow. 


thority to keep it informed of the policy 
of increasing indigenous participation in 
the administration of justice. It was hoped 
that in the near future the administering 
authority will appoint indigenous persons 
as assessors to the Courts for Native 
Affairs. 

In the economic sphere the Council 
noted the recent progress made in the 
territory and the increasing role played 
by the indigenous people in it. The 
Council hoped the administering au- 
thority would continue its aid to indige- 
nous enterprises, particularly in commer- 
cial and trading activities. 

The substantial grants made to the 
territorial budget by the administering 
authority were noted. It was considered, 
however, that in order to increase local 
revenues, a more extensive system of 
taxation should be found. The Council 
therefore suggested that, in any plan for 
introducing direct taxation, the adminis- 
tering authority consider the proposal 
that taxes paid by indigenous people to 
local government councils be taken into 
account. 

The Council commended the admin- 
istering authority for its methodical and 
scientific efforts to develop indigenous 
agriculture and noted, “with satisfaction,” 
the increased indigenous participation in 
the production of cash crops. It was 
hoped that the administering authority 
will actively pursue its training program 
for indigenous agricultural assistants. 

The continuing expansion of the co- 
operative movement, the good progress 
made in road construction, the substan- 
tial expenditure on health services and 
hospital construction, were also noted 
with satisfaction. 

The Council reiterated its hope that 
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re-examine the re 
Strictions on the movement of indigenous 
people in certain towns, with a view 
to removing such restrictions in a few 


the authority will 


towns On a trial basis 

In commenting upon educational prog 
ress, the Council expressed satisfaction 
over the revised system of grants-in aid 
to missions, in order to rate the stan 
dards of their indigenous teachers and 
to ensure a greater concentration on the 
teaching of English. The considerable 


increase in the number of administration 
primary schools and pupils attending 
them was also noted with satisfaction 


The Council reiterated its hopes that 


the dministering authority will) con 
sider the possibility of establishing a full 
condary school system in the territory 


Target Dates 


\ separate section of the Council's 
report on New Guinea dealt with the 
question of establishing intermediate tar 
get dates and a final time-limit for the 


ittauinment of self-government or inde 


pendence. On this subject, the Council 
noted the observations made by the 
administering authority in its 1956 report. 
In this the authority stated that it was 
already imbued with the strongest sense 
of purpose and direction in achieving 
the objective expressed in paragraph (b) 
of Article 76 of the Charter. In accord 
ance with the responses and understand 
ings of the people of the territory, the 
administering authority was progressively 
promoting the people's political, eco 
nomic, social and educational advance 
ment 


Question Inappropriate 


The administering authority affirmed 
its intention of pursuing the objective 
with the greatest vigor.” However, it 
regarded the setting of successive target 
dates for achievement as being inap- 
propriate in)’ New Guinea, where the 
inhabitants were in all stages of ad 
vancement, from primitive tribesmen to 
civilized life. Estimated target dates could 
be based only on impressions and hopes 
ind the administering authority felt it 


would be improper to accept these as 
firm undertakings. 

In its conclusions on this question the 
Council noted that, although the ad- 
ministering authority considered it im- 
practicable to fix rigid targets and dates 
in all fields of development for attaining 
the objectives of the Trusteeship System, 
it proposed to bring the territory under 
full administrative control by 1959. The 
Council further noted that action plans 
for development of cash crops and the 
fishing industry have been drawn up and 
are being executed, and that a resources 
survey has been completed in one area. 
Various other developments, such as the 
establishment of four local government 
councils, were also noted. 

The Council, recalling recommenda- 
tions adopted at its eighteenth session 
concerning the indication of intermediate 
targets and dates in the political and 
other fields, noted that the plans men- 
tioned above appeared to be'’in con- 
formity with its recommendation. The 
Council hoped that this method of de- 
velopment will be extended to other 
fields 


commendations on Western Samoa 
Re lat W 


| ECENT constitutional developments in 

Western Samoa, the South Seas trust 
territory administered by New Zealand, 
have brought the islanders to the verge 
of self-government. Last year the ad- 
ministering agreed with 
Samoan representative leaders on further 


authority 


constitutional measures, setting out suc 
cessive stages whereby it is hoped that 
territory will attain full cabinet govern- 
ment in 1960. The present plan calls 
for a system blending Samoan customs 
with modern governmental practices 
In presenting the annual report to the 
Council, the Special Representative of 
Mr. T. R 


while New 


the administering authority 


Smith emphasized — that 





Zealand was still the administering au 
thority for the territory, constitutional 
changes had now proceeded so far that 
many aspects of government were al- 
ready in the hands of the inhabitants 
of the islands. The Legislative Assem 
bly, which made the laws and controlled 
the finance of the territory, now normal- 
ly included only three official members, 
while the High Commissioner, who 
headed the executive branch, must in 
most matters act on the advice of the 
Executive Council, which now contained 
twice as many locally elected members 
as officials. Mr. Smith said that already 
policies and actions in an extensive area 
of government were decided on a pre- 


Girls heine trained in weaving with local materials. 


dominantly local basis and the role 
of New Zealand was increasingly that 
of guide and adviser 

The Council, in its conclusions, noted 
with satisfaction the further steps taken 
during the past year in the constitutional 
development of the territory, commend- 
ing New Zealand and the Samoan peo- 
ple for the “harmonious manner” in 
which they were cooperating toward the 
objective of self-government. 


In the year under review, the ad- 
ministering authority reported that the 
first of three distinctive steps, envisaged 
under the constitutional plan, had been 
taken. This was the inauguration in Sep- 
tember 1956 of the “member system,” 
under which executive responsibility for 
the administration of government depart- 
ments passed to members of the Ex- 
ecutive Council. The next step to be 
taken under the plan, before the estab- 
lishment of cabinet government, is the 
introduction of ministerial government, 
with the Executive Council function- 
ing as a Council of Ministers. 


Another recent measure taken by the 
administering authority provides that the 
High Commissioner should consult with 
and accept the advice of the Executive 
Council in all but a few specified mat- 
ters. The Executive Council itself was 
Strengthened by the addition of two 
members, one Samoan and one Euro- 
pean. The Council noted that a further 
step would be taken later in 1957 when 
elections would take place for a new 
and enlarged legislature consisting of 
forty-eight members. 


On the question of suffrage, the Coun- 
cil reiterated the hope, shared by the 
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administering authority, that the Sam- 
oan people will come to accept as soon 
as possible adult suffrage for the whole 
territory. With their strong attachment 
for their traditional family system, 
Samoans favor the retention of the 
matai suffrage. The matai, elected by 
common consent of its members, is the 
head of a large family group. 

The Council noted with satisfaction the 
measures taken for the economic develop- 
ment of the territory, particularly the 
construction of roads, the diversification 
of crops, pest control and the geological 
and soil survey. It suggested that con- 
sideration be given to formulating an 
overall long-term development plan. 

The Council also commended the trans- 
fer last March to the Samoan people of 
the New Zealand Reparations Estates, 
comprising plantations held by the New 
Zealand Government for reparations due 
from Germany after the First World 
War. The value of the estates was esti- 
mated at £215,000 and the administering 
authority’s purpose in transferring them 
was to help the new Samoan state to 
stand on its own feet economically and to 
contribute to agricultural development. 
Ihe plantations produce large quantities 
of copra, cocoa and timber. 

In other observations on conditions in 
the territory the Council expressed satis- 


faction over the inauguration of a trades 
training scheme, designed to offset the 
shortage of skilled tradesmen, hoped that 
steps would be taken to encourage the 
creation of trade unions, praised the im- 
provements in public health, and wel- 
comed the statement that facilities for 
secondary education were being extended 
to keep pace with the growing needs of 
the territory. 

Noting that there is no institution for 
higher education in the territory, the 
Council observed that more and more 
young Samoans are graduating from 
foreign universities. Also noting the ad- 
ministering authority’s provision of ade- 
quate funds for scholarships abroad, the 
Council hoped the authority would con- 
sider the further extension of fellowship 
and scholarship programs. 

The Council also hoped the adminis- 
tering authority would continue the de- 
velopment of popular arts and culture 
through the establishment of suitable 
institutions. 

With regard to the establishment of 
intermediate target dates and a final time 
limit for the attainment of self-govern- 
ment or independence, the Council noted 
with satisfaction that the plan for con- 
stitutional development is being carried 
out as scheduled. The Council was confi- 
dent that the last stage of this plan would 
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be completed according to schedule and 
noted that the timing of the next signifi- 
can step, namely, a change in the status 
of the New Zealand representative and 
the assumption by the Head of State of 
the proper functions of that office, would 
subsequently be the subject of discussions 
between the Government of Western 
Samoa and the Government of New 
Zealand. 


Recommendations on Nauru 


AURU, a tiny coral peak in the Central 
+ Pacific, is administered by Australia 
on behalf of the joint administering au- 
thority of Australia, New Zealand and 
the United Kingdom. Covering a total 
land area of less than ten square miles, 
Nauru is the smallest of all the trust terri- 
tories. Paradoxically, it is also one of the 
richest, thanks to its phosphate deposits, 
which provide a high standard of living 
for the island’s three thousand inhabi- 
tants. More than a million tons of phos- 
phate are being extracted annually and 
the industry is one of the largest of its 
kind in the world. It is operated by the 
British Phosphate Commissioners, a 
board which includes one commissioner 
appointed by each of the partner gov- 
ernments. 

The phosphate mining has, however, 
created a sense of uncertainty among 
the islanders. It has been estimated that 
the deposits will be exhausted in from 
forty to fifty years’ time and the problem 
of the future of the Nauruans when 
mining is terminated has been a matter 
of growing concern to both the adminis- 
tering authority and the Trusteeship 
Council. The administering authority has 
been conducting a preliminary search for 
a new home for the Nauruans. 

The United Nations mission which 
visited Nauru in 1956 was informed by 
the administering authority of surveys 
made of various islands off the New 
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Guinea coast and a portion of the New 
Guinea mainland during 1954-55. How- 
ever, none of a dozen places investigated 
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by the administering authority had proved 
to be suitable for the future resettlement 
of Nauruans, as they could not meet the 
two requirements necessary: (a) em- 
ployment opportunities enabling Nauru- 
ans to maintain their present level of 


living: (b) readiness on the part of the 
Nauruans to mix with the existing people. 


Intractable Task 


rhe visiting mission concluded that the 
task of finding a place which would meet 
the requirements of Nauruans “is an 
intractable one and calls for very detailed 
consideration and planning. Yet a deci- 
sion cannot be held in abeyance or post- 
poned indefinitely without damaging the 
morale of the indigenous inhabitants. A 
time limit and an advanced plan will 
focus the attention of the people on this 
vital problem.” 

The Special Representative of the ad- 
ministering authority, Mr. J. H. Jones, 
told the Trusteeship Council that the ad- 
ministration fully appreciated the neces- 
sity for full investigation and consultation 
on the question, and the importance of 
planning to avoid disrupting the lives of 
the people. The committee of the Local 
Government Council had been established 
to concern itself exclusively and con- 
stantly with this problem, and since its 
meetings were always attended by the 
administrator, it was for all practical 
purposes a standing joint consultative 
body similar to that recommended by 
the Trusteeship Council. 

Mr. Jones, in his summation to the 
Council, stressed two main facts which, 
he said, obliged Australia to consider 
the possibility of resettkement of the 
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Nauruans. First, the standard of living 
of the Nauruans, thanks largely to the 
benefits obtained from the extraction of 
phosphates, had increased far beyond the 
point where it could be sustained, let 
alone further improved, by the agricul- 
tural resources of the island. Secondly, 
the population of the island had also 
correspondingly beyond the 
point where it could be sustained even 
at a subsistence level by the island's 
agricultural resources. 


increased 


In its conclusions on the annual report, 
the Council noted the efforts of the 
administering authority to find a solution 
to the question of the future of the 
Nauruans and asked the administering 
authority to continue these efforts. 

In the training of Nauruans in manag- 
ing their own affairs, the Council recom- 
mended that the administering authority 
continue to encourage the Nauru Local 
Government Council to exercise increas 
ingly the powers already granted it. It 
repeated the hope that this would lead 
to the granting of new powers and accele 
rate the progressive development of a 
legislative organ 


Ihe Council noted with satisfaction 


that elections for the Local Government 
Council were held by direct suffrage and 
secret ballot during the year under review. 
All leading posts in the administration, 
with one exception, and in the phosphate 
mining industry, it observed, still re- 
mained in the hands of non-indigenous 
The administering authority, on 


persons 
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the other hand, has stated that as the 
training programs now being actively 
pursued will provide Nauruans with the 
required technical knowledge, more of 
them will be appointed to responsible 
posts on both those bodies. The Council 
asked that continued efforts be made to 
implement the training programs so that 
these goals could be fulfilled as soon as 
possible. 


Direct payments are made by the 
Phosphate Commissioners to cover the 
expenses of the territorial administration. 
While noting the statement that the Com- 
missioners exert no influence on the terri- 
torial budget, the Council suggested that 
the administering authority review the 
present arrangements with a view to 
removing any such possibility. 


The Council noted with satisfaction the 
progress in the provision of houses for 
Nauruans, the completion of the new 
administration hospital, the initiation of 
a campaign against tuberculosis, as well 
as the progress in the educational field. 
It asked for increased efforts to raise the 
capacity and skill of Nauruan workers, 
to assure the effective application of the 
principle of equal pay for equal work. 


Recommendations on the Pacific Islands 


” its general conclusions on conditions 

in the Pacific Islands Trust Territory, 
the Council commended the administer 
ing authority and the Micronesian people 
tor the general progress achieved during 
1956. On the question of populations dis 
placed because of nuclear experiments, 
the Council noted with satisfaction that 
the people of Rongelap, who suffered ill 
effects from nuclear experiments in 1954, 
will be returning to their island in the 
immediate future. The administering at 


thority was asked to include in its next 
annual report information on 


their resettlement as well as on. their 


detailed 


readjustment to living conditions on the 
island 

The Council noted with interest that a 
settlement has been arrived at to com 
Bikini 
ind Fniwetok for having been displaced 
in 1946-47. It further noted that the 
administering authority has undertaken to 
include in its next annual report the full 


pensate the former residents of 


text of this agreement 


Territorial Consciousness 


In the political sphere the Council 
noted with interest that a conference of 
Micronesian leaders was successfully held 
August 1956 and that the 
participants had been elected by repre 
sentative organs in each district. It fur 


in Guam in 


ther noted with satisfaction that a similat 
conterence has been scheduled for this 
August and hoped thot the administering 
authority's policy of encouraging the hold- 
ing of inter-district meetings of Microne 


sian leaders and representatives. as fre 
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quently as possible, will constitute an 
important step toward promoting a terri 


torial consciousness 


Ihe administering authority was com 
mended for the manner in which it ts 
encouraging the indigenous inhabitants to 
participate in local government, and the 
population was congratulated for its 
participation in this government 

Ihe Council noted that three features 
of the organization of the territory limit 
the possibility of a centralized adminis 
tration: (i) the headquarters are located 
on Guam, outside the territory, (ii) some 
of the central administrative departments 
are located in different districts and (iii) 
the Saipan district is under the immediate 
authority of the Navy. While noting the 
Statement of the administering authority 
that the present arrangements are quite 
satisfactory, and that no early transfer 
of the headquarters can be foreseen, the 
Council again expressed the opinion that 
a move of headquarters from Guam to a 
Site within the territory would make it 
possible further to centralize the admin 
istration of the entire territory under a 
single civilian authority. It was recom 
mended that the administering authority 
continue to eXamine this question and 
mention it in future annual reports. 


With regard to local government, the 
Council noted with interest that an offi 
cial charter will be granted the Truk 
District Congress at an early date, and 
that other district congresses, with demo 
cratically elected representatives, will be 
functioning in the course of the next few 


years. The Council further welcomed the 


efforts made by the administering author 
ity to increase the political activity of the 
municipalities, to extend their compe 
tence and to introduce a larger measure 
of uniformity in their structure, composi- 
tion and functioning 

The Council noted with interest the 
completion of the conversion program of 
American personnel to the United States 
Civil Service. It reiterated its approval of 
the administering authority’s policy of 
appointing an increasing number of ade 
quately trained Micronesians to respon 
sible positions in the administration. 





Economic Progress 

On the economic scene, the Council 
noted with interest that a tax study was 
recently conducted in the territory and 
that the administering authority now finds 
it possible to raise revenues through direct 
taxation. Recalling its previous observa- 
tion that despite the substantial contribu 
tion made by the administering authority 
to the territory's budget. even greater sub 
sidies may be needed for speeding up de- 
velopment programs, the Council urged 
the administering authority to develop 
the resources of the territory by all pos 
sible means 

The Council noted with satisfaction the 
efforts made by the administering author 
ity to establ:sh experimental and demon- 
Stration stations in the territory and to 
recruit additional agricultural specialists. 
The Council recommended that vigorous 
efforts be made to accelerate the home- 
steading program with a view to bringing 
under cultivation additional land. 

Noting with satisfaction the progress 
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made in the settlement of all land claims 
in the Truk District, the Council hoped 
that all outstanding land claims in other 
districts will be settled as soon as possible. 

The Council recalled its recommenda- 
tion of a year before that the administra- 
tion should take energetic steps to 
explore, encourage and accelerate the 
industrial development of the territory. 

The Council noted with interest the 
effective functioning of the Copra Stabili- 
zation Fund in maintaining stable prices 
to producers despite a fluctuating world 
market. The Council also noted with 
satisfaction the efforts made by the 
administering authority to inform the 
people of the operations and purposes of 
the Copra Stabilization Board and wel- 
comed the statement of the Special Rep- 
resentative to the effect that the adminis- 
tering authority would examine the 
possibility of Micronesian representation 
on this Board. 

The Council recommended that the ad- 
ministering authority continue to devote 
its closest attention to improving the 
shipping facilities of the territory and 
hoped that the administering authority 
will extend training to Micronesian per- 
sonnel with a view to enabling them to 
assume an increasing share of responsi- 
bility in the transportation system. 

The administering authority’s efforts in 
public health were commended by the 
Council. In particular, the initiation of a 
territory-wide program of BCG vaccina- 


tion was commended as well as the ap- 
pointment of Micronesians to responsible 
positions. The Council also noted with 
interest that the administering authority 
hopes to have available for several 
months during the current year the serv- 
ices of a health educator through the 
auspices of WHO to advise the Education 
and Health Departments of the territory 
on their health education program. 

The Council noted with satisfaction 
the progress made in the educational field 
during the year under review and com- 
mended the observations of UNESCO to the 
attention of the administering authority. 

The Council noted the statement of the 
administering authority that the problem 
of raising and standardizing elementary 
school teachers’ salaries is receiving the 
attention of the local legislative bodies. 
It was hoped that such attention will con- 
tinue so that the teachers’ salaries will 
reach an adequate level in the near future. 


Target Dates 


The Council devoted a separate section 
of its report on the territory to the pro- 
visions of the General Assembly’s resolu- 
tion concerning the establishment of inter- 
mediate target dates and a final time- 
limit for the attainment of self-govern- 
ment or independence. It reiterated the 
view expressed at its eighteenth session, 
the year before, that an indication of 
intermediate targets and dates in the poli- 
tical field might give the territory a 





COUNCIL’S MEMBERS 


At the opening of its twentieth 
session the Trusteeship Council 
elected John D. L. Hood, of Aus- 
tralia, as its President, and Emilio 
Arenales Catalan, of Guatemala, 
as Vice-President. The present 
members of the Council are: Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, France, Italy, New 
Zealand, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States (countries ad- 
ministering trust territories); and, 
Burma, China, Guatemala, Haiti, 
India, Syria, and the USSR (non- 
administering members). 











stronger sense of purpose and direction 
in achieving its final goals and tend fur- 
ther to develop an atmosphere of under- 
standing and confidence in which the 
territory would be able to move ahead 
more rapidly and harmoniously. The 
Council once again recommended that 
the administering authority should con- 
tinue to keep the Council informed of its 
successive intermediate targets and dates 
in the political, economic, social and edu- 
cational fields, and of the measures taken 
with a view to creating the conditions 
necessary for the attainment of self- 
government or independence. 







SPECIAL STUDY ON SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
IN NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


A review of certain aspects of social conditions in the 
non-self-governing territories. Some of the subjects covered: 
community development, race relations, 
industrial relations, standards of living, public health .172 pp. 
$1.75, 12/6 stg., 7.50 Sw.fr. (1956.V1.B.1) Eng., Fr., Sp. eds. 


SPECIAL STUDY ON EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS 
IN NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Secondary education, training and status of teachers, financing of 


university education, and reading materials for new literates are among 


the subjects covered .130 pp. 


$1.25, 9 


- stg., 5 Sw.fr. (1956.V1.B.2) Eng. ed.; Fr. and Sp. in preparation. 


SPECIAL STUDY ON ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
IN NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Development plans, agriculture, fisheries, 


livestock, finance and external trade are among 


the subjects covered. 219 pp. 


$2.00, 15/- stg., 8 Sw.fr. (1955.V1.B.1) Eng., Fr., Sp. eds. 


These volumes are part of the annual series containing information on 59 territories in Africa, South- 
East Asia, the Pacific and Caribbean regions. Latest available issue: Summaries and Analyses of 
Information on Non-Self-Governing Territories Transmitted to the Secretary-General during 1954. 


$3.00, 22/6 stg., 12 Sw.fr. 285 pp. (1955.VI.B.2) Eng., Fr., Sp. eds. 
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. INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


UNITED NATIONS 


SEPTEMBER 2-13 Ad Hoc COMMITTEE ON 
PRISONERS OF War. Geneva, 


SEPTEMBER 3-13 UNICEF: EXECUTIVE BOARD 
AND PROGRAM COMMITTEE. Head- 
quarters. 


SEPTEMBER 3-DECEMBER 13 ApvisoRY COM- 
MITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
BUDGETARY QUESTIONS, Headquarters. 


SEPTEMBER 12-20 TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL. 
Headquarters. 
Seventh special session 


SEPTEMBER 12-20 INTERIM COORDINATING 
COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL CoM- 
MopITY ARRANGEMENTS. Headquar- 
fers 

SEPTEMBER 17-DECEMBER 13 GE®ERAL AS- 


SEMBLY. Headquarters. 
Twelfth session. 


SEPTEMBER 23-OCTOBER 1 INTERIM Co- 
ORDINATING COMMITTEE ON INTERNA- 


rIONAL COMMODITY ARRANGEMENTS 
Headquarters 

SEPTEMBER 4d Hoc COMMITTEE ON FI 
NANCING REFUGEE PROGRAMS. Head- 
quarters 


Iwo meetings 


OCTOBER 2 ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 
ON COORDINATION. Headquarters. 


Preparatory Committee. Thirty- 
third session 
OCTOBER 7-9 ADMINISTRATIVE COMMIT 


rEE ON CoorDINATION. Headquarters 
Iwenty-fifth session 


OCTOBER 7-18 SECRETARIAT CONSULTATION 
WITH EXPERTS REGARDING PREPARA 
TION OF A UNITED NATIONS CONFER- 
ENCE ON THE LAW OF THE Sea, Head- 
quarters 

OCTOBER 10 FicGhHrH UNiTrep NATIONS 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CONFERENCE, 
Headquarters 

OCTOBER 21-NOVEMBER 9 
Drucs Supervisory Bopy 

Forty-eighth session. 


NarcorTi 
Geneva 


OCTOBER or NOVEMBER ADMINISTRATIVE 
PRIBUNAL. Headquarters 


DURING GENERAL ASSEMBLY COMMITTEE 
ON CONTRIBUTIONS, Headquarters 
Twelfth session 


IN CONTINUOUS SESSION SECURITY COUN- 
cit. Headquarters 


IN CONTINUOUS SESSION DISARMAMENT 
COMMISSION, COMMITTEES AND SUB- 
COMMITTEES. Headquarters 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


SEPTEMBER 3-10 WORKSHOP ON PROBLEMS 
or BupGeT RECLASSIFICATION AND 
MANAGEMENT, Bangkok. 

Provisional agenda includes: gen- 
eral discussion of the regional 
countries’ experience with the 
classification schemes recommend- 
ed by the Workshop's first meet- 
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ing; specific problems met in the 
application of minimum economic 
functional classification scheme, 
and combined economic and func- 
tional classification; program and 
performance budgeting. 


SEPTEMBER 16-28 WORKING PARTY ON ECco- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND PLANNING. 
Bangkok. 

Third meeting, in cooperation with 
FAO. Provisional agenda includes: 
agricultural implications of eco- 
nomic development, particularly 
industrialization; agricultural de 
velopment plans of the regional 
countries, scope and dimensions, 
organization and administration, 
difficulties encountered; forecast- 
ing demand trends for the prin- 
cipal agricultural commodities (in- 
fluence of population, income, 
foreign trade, nutrition and other 
factors); selection of best techni- 
cal means for agricultural expan- 
sion; allocation of investment re- 
sources; other policy measures 
and institutional factors; formulat- 
ing a national agricultural plan. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


SEPTEMBER 2-3 WORKING PARTY ON STAND- 
ARDIZATION OF FISH. Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 9-11 GROUP OF EXPERTS ON 
Track Cost. Geneva. 

SEPTEMBER 12-13 WORKING PARTY ON MAIN 
INTERNATIONAL TRAFFIC ARTERIES. 
Geneva 

SEPTEMBER 16 WORKING PARTY ON INTER- 
NATIONAL PASSENGER TRANSPORT BY 
RoaD. Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 16-20 COAL COMMITTEE AND 
SUBSIDIARY BODIES. Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 17-20 SUBCOMMITTEE ON ROAD 
TRANSPORT. Geneva. 

SEPTEMBER 23-27 Ad hoc WORKING PARTY 
ON GAS PROBLEMS. Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 23-28 JoINT FAO/ECE COMMIT- 
TEE ON FOREST WORKING TECHNIQUES 
AND TRAINING OF FOREST WORKERS. 
Moscow 


SEPTEMBER 30-OCTOBER 2 COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS. Geneva, 
Study group on viticulture. 


SEPTEMBER 30-OCTOBER 4 INLAND TRANS- 
PORT COMMITTEE. Geneva. 


OCTOBER 3-4 GROUP OF EXPERTS ON 
Hypro-PoWER RESOURCES IN Ev- 
ROPE. Geneva 


OCTOBER 7-9 WoRKING PARTY ON RURAI 
ELECTRIFICATION. Geneva. 


OCTOBER 8-11 WORKING PARTY ON STAND- 
ARDIZATION OF PERISHABLE Foop- 
STUFFS. Geneva 


OCTOBER 10-11 FELECTRIK 
MITTEE. Geneva. 


OCTOBER 14-18 WORKING PARTY ON IN- 
TERNATIONAL ROAD TRANSPORT RE- 
GIME. Geneva 


PowER Com- 


OCTOBER 14-18 TIMBER COMMITTEE. Ge- 
neva. 

OCTOBER 21-23 
Costs. Geneva. 

OCTOBER 21-NOVEMBER 1 COMMITTEE ON 
DEVELOPMENT OF TRADE AND EAST- 
West TRADE CONSULTATIONS. Geneva. 


OCTOBER 28-NOVEMBER 1 STruDY GROUP 
ON Som FERTILITY. Geneva. 


WoRKING PARTY ON 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
LATIN AMERICA 


SEPTEMBER 23-28 CENTRAL AMERICAN 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRADE. Teguci- 
galpa or San Salvador. 

Fourth meeting. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


FAO 


SEPTEMBER 9-10 EUROPEAN COMMISSION 
FOR THE CONTROL OF FooT AND 
MouTtu Disease. Copenhagen 

Executive Committee. 

SEPTEMBER 9-13 FAO/UNICEF/WHO MEET- 
ING OF INTER-AGENCY WORKING 
PARTY ON MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS. 
Headquarters. 


SEPTEMBER 16-20 FAO/ECE WORKING PARTY 
ON TRACTOR TESTING. Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 16-28 FAO ECAFE JOINT WorK- 
ING PARTY ON AGRICULTURE DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND PLANNING. Bangkok. 


SEPTEMBER 23-27 WORKING PARTY ON SOIL 
SURVEY AND CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
EUROPEAN COMMISSION ON AGRICUL- 
TURE. Bonn, Germany. 


SEPTEMBER 23-27 FAO MEETING OF Ex- 
PERTS ON THE USE OF HYDROGEN 
PEROXIDE AND OTHER PRESERVATIVES 
IN MILK. Interlaken. 


SEPTEMBER 23-28 WORKING PARTY ON RICE 
BREEDING OF THE’ INTERNATIONAI 
Rice Commission. Vercelli, Italy. 


SEPTEMBER 23-OCTOBER 1 FOURTH CONFER- 
ENCE ON NUTRITION PROBLEMS IN 
LaTIN AMERICA. Guatemala, 

Provisional agenda includes: Latin 
American progress achieved in 
nutrition fields since the Third 
Conference in Venezula (1953): 
development and_ utilization of 
food resources, with special refer- 
ence to protein rich foods; nutri- 
tion education and national nutri- 
tion policy. 

SEPTEMBER Fao Stupy Group ON Cocoa 
Nigeria 

Executive Committee. 


OCTOBER 1-3 SUBCOMMISSION ON CON- 
SOLIDATION OF FRAGMENTED HOLD- 
INGS OF THE EUROPEAN COMMISSION 
ON AGRICULTURE. Vienna. 


OCTOBER 7-12 INTERNATIONAI 
GEAR CONGRESS. Hamburg. 


OCTOBER 7-12 SUBCOMMISSION ON LAND 
AND WATER USE OF THE EUROPEAN 
COMMISSION ON AGRICULTURE. Vi- 
enna. 


FISHING 
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OCTOBER 9-14 FAO/WHO EXPERT PANEL 
ON BRUCELLOsIS, Lira. 


OCTOBER 17-23 Fao 
Rome. 


OCTOBER 21-25 COMMITTEE OF FINANCIAL 
CONTROL. Rome. 
Twenty-fourth session. 


OCTOBER 21-30 NeaR EAST MEETING ON 
VETERINARY EDUCATION. Teheran. 


OCTOBER 22-29 JoINT FAO/WHO EXPERT 
COMMITTEE ON NUTRITION, Rome. 
Fifth session. 


OCTOBER 24-29 COMMITTEE ON COMMOD- 
ITY PROBLEMS. Rome. 
Twenty-ninth session. 
OCTOBER 30-NOVEMBER 2 FAo ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON HOME ECONOMICS. 
Rome, 


OCTOBER 31 
Rome. 
Twenty-seventh session. 


OCTOBER (tentative) EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE FOR Desert Locust CONTROL IN 
THE ARABIAN PENINSULA. Unde- 
termined. 

Ninth session. 


GRAINS GROUP. 


(tentative) FAO COUNCIL. 


Lo 


OCTOBER 2-18 MEETING OF EXPERTS ON 
FiReES AND ELECTRICITY IN COAL 
MINES, Geneva. 


OCTOBER 7-19 IRON AND STEEL COMMIT- 
TEE. Mexico. 


OCTOBER 21-NOVEMBER 1 137TH SESSION 
OF THE GOVERNING BoDy AND ITS 
COMMITTEES. Geneva. 


UNESCO 


SEPTEMBER 6-10 SYMPOSIUM ON PATTERNS 
or CELLULAR AND SUBCELLULAR OR- 
GANIZATION,. Edinburgh. 

SEPTEMBER 9-20 INTERNATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON RADIOISOTOPES IN SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH. Paris. 

SEPTEMBER 10-20 SEMINAR ON CONTRIBU- 
TION OF SoctiaL SCIENCES TO ECo- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT. London. 

(Convened by the Polish Govern- 
ment with the financial help of 
UNESCO). 

SEPTEMBER 11 COORDINATION COMMITTEE 
FOR INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY 
WorK Camps. Paris. 

SEPTEMBER 23-25 MEETING OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR 
DOCUMENTATION AND TERMINOLOGY 
IN PURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE, Paris. 

SEPTEMBER 23-30 SyMPOSIUM ON ABNOR- 
MAL HAEMOGLOBINS. /stanbul. 

(Convened by Middle East Science 
Cooperation Office with the collab- 
oration of the Council for Interna- 
tional Organizations of Medical 
Sciences). 


SEPTEMBER 26-27 MEETING OF CONSULT- 
ANTS ON INTERNATIONAL OCEANOGRA- 
PHIC EXPEDITIONS AND RESEARCH VES- 
SELS. Bergen, Norway. 

SEPTEMBER 30-OCTOBER 5 CONFERENCE OF 
EUROPEAN NATIONAL COMMISSION 
CALLED BY NATIONAL YUGOSLAV CoM- 
MISSION. Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia. 

OCTOBER 7-9 WoRKING PARTIES OF 
NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
Paris. 

OCTOBER 7-12 INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT 
ComMITTEE. Washington. 

OCTOBER 10 FouRTH MEETING OF THE 
COMMITTEE SET UP BY THE FIFTH 
CONFERENCE CF NON-GOVERNMENT- 
AL ORGANIZATIONS. Paris. 
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OCTOBER 14-26 INTERNATIONAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON THE SCHOOL CuRRICU- 
LUM. Paris. 


OCTOBER 16-18 INTERNATIONAL MUSIC 

CouNCIL. Paris. 
Executive Committee. 

OCTOBER 21-25 MEETING OF GOVERNMENT- 
AL EXPERTS ON THE AGREEMENT ON 
THE IMPORTATION OF EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL MATERIALS. 
Geneva. 

OCTOBER 28-30 REGIONAL SEMINAR ON 
THE PRODUCTION OF READING Ma- 
TERIAL, Rangoon. 

(Convened jointly by the Burma 
Government and UNESCO under 
Technical Assistance Regional 
Project. ) 


WHO 


SEPTEMBER 2-6 EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
THE PusBLiIC HEALTH ASPECTS OF 
WATER FLUORIDATION. Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 5-11 REGIONAL COMMITTEE. 
Hong Kong. 
Eighth session. 


SEPTEMBER 9-13 FAO/UNICEF/WHO INTER- 
AGENCY WoRKING ParRTY ON MILE 
Propucts, New York. 


SEPTEMBER 9-14 STUDY GROUP ON SCHIZO- 
PHRENIA. Geneva. 


SEPTEMBER 10-13 REGIONAL COMMITTEE. 
Copenhagen. 
Seventh session. 


SEPTEMBER 10-13 PASB/AMRO: EXECUTIVE 
Committee. Washington, D. C. 
Thirty-second meeting. 


SEPTEMBER 16-21 EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
BIOLOGICAL STANDARDIZATION. Geneva. 
SEPTEMBER 16-21 
Brazzaville. 
Seventh session. 
SEPTEMBER 16-21 


REGIONAL COMMITTEE. 


REGIONAL COMMITTEE. 


Rangoon. 
Tenth session. 
SEPTEMBER 16-27. PASB/AMRO: TENTH 


MEETING OF THE DIRECTING COUNCIL. 
Washington, D. C. 
Ninth session of the Regional 
Committee. 


SEPTEMBER 23-28 EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL EpUCAa- 
TION. Geneva. 

Post-graduate public health train- 
ing in atomic energy. 

SEPTEMBER 23-OCTOBER 1 FAO/WHO: 
FourTH LaTIN AMERICAN CONFER- 
ENCE ON NUTRITION. Guatemala. 


SEPTEMBER 23-OCTOBER 1 REGIONAL CoM- 
MITTEE. Guatemala. 
Seventh session. 


SEPTEMBER 23-27 REGIONAL COMMITTEB: 
SUBCOMMITTEE “A”, Alexandria. 
Seventh session, 


SEPTEMBER 27 Pass: EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE. Washington, D. C. 
Thirty-third meeting. 


SEPTEMBER 30-OCTOBER 5 EXPERT COM- 
MITTEE ON HEALTH Statistics. Ge- 
neva, 

Subcommittee on Cancer Statistics. 


SEPTEMBER 30-OCTOBER 5 SYMPOSIUM ON 
THE Pusptic HEALTH ASPECTS OF 
CHRONIC DISEASES. Amsterdam, 


OCTOBER 2-8 EXPERT COMMITTEE ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL PHARMACOPOEIA. Ge- 
neva, 


OCTOBER 7-12 StuDY GROUP ON ASSAY 
METHODS AND MINIMUM’ REQUIRE- 
MENTS. Geneva. 

OCTOBER 14-19 EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
ADDICTION-PRODUCING DkRuGs. Ge- 
neva, 

OCTOBER 14-30 RURAL HEALTH CONFER- 
ENCE. Colombo, Ceylon. 


OCTOBER 16-29 SruDY GROUP ON SOCIAL 
AND PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. Manila. 


OCTOBER 21-26 COMMITTEE ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL QUARANTINE. Geneva. 


OCTOBER 21-26 StuDY GROUP ON MENTAL 
HEALTH ASPECTS OF PEACEFUL USES 
oF ATOMIC ENERGY. Geneva. 


OCTOBER 21-29 FAO/WHO NUTRITION SEM- 
INAR. Kampala, Uganda. 


OCTOBER 22-29 Fao/wHo JoINT EXPERT 
COMMITTEE ON NUTRITION. Rome. 


OCTOBER 28-NOVEMBER 2 EXPERT Com- 
MITTEE ON TRAINING OF HEALTH 
PERSONNEL IN HEALTH EDUCATION OF 
THE PUBLIC. Geneva. 


OCTOBER CONFERENCE ON ARTHROPOD- 
BORNE VIRAL ENCEPHALITIDES. Bang- 
kok or Kuala Lumpur. 


BANK 


SEPTEMBER 23-27 ANNUAL MEETING OF 
BoarRD OF GOVERNORS. Washington. 


FUND 


SEPTEMBER 23-27 ANNUAL MEETING OF 
BoarRD OF GoOvERNORS. Washington. 


IcAO 


SEPTEMBER 10 COMMUNICATIONS DIVISION. 
Montreal. 
Sixth session. 


SEPTEMBER 10 LEGAL ComMMiITTEE. Tokyo. 
Eleventh session. 


WMO 


SEFTEMBER 24-OCTOBER 15 WoRLD METE- 
OROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION. Geneva. 


Executive committee, ninth ses- 
sion. Will consider proposals for 
amendments of wMo Convention. 
1958 Program and Budget. Panels 
of Experts Reports on Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy, Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year, Humid 
Tropics Research and Arid Zones 
Research, Water Resources Devel- 
opment. Will consider reports by 
Presidents of Technical Commis- 
sions and Regional Association 
and examine recommendations 
adopted at above-listed sessions. 
Will consider revised Internal Staff 


Rules and other administrative 
items. 
OTHER INTER-GOVERNMENTAL 
MEETINGS 


SEPTEMBER 19-27 GENERAL AGREEMENT 
ON TARIFFS AND TRADE, Geneva. 
Inter-sessional Committee. 
SEPTEMBER 26-OCTOBER 3. INTER-GOVERN- 
MENTAL COMMITTEE FOR EUROPEAN 

MIGRATION. Geneva, 
Executive Committee. Eighth Ses- 
sion. 

OCTOBER 7-12 INTER-GOVERNMENTAL 
COMMITTEE FOR EUROPEAN MIGRA- 
TION. Geneva. 

Council. Seventh session. 

SEPTEMBER 30-OCTOBER 12 GENERAL 
AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE. 
Geneva. 

Consultations Committee. 
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NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS WITH THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
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improved living conditions, working 
facilities and recreational possibilities 
were the aims of a huge ‘‘do-it-your- 
self’’ project at the Maintenance Area 
Camp of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force near Rafah, just outside 
the western end of the Gaza Strip. 
Like a ghost camp when first taken 
over, it has been transformed by the 
men from Brazil, Canada and India. 























